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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

The History of Ancient Philosophy.. By Dr. | trate the darkness which surrounds the unseen. 
Heinrich Ritter. ‘Translated from the Ger-|An encomium upon the splendid talents, fertile 
man, by A. J. W. Morrison, B. A. Trinity | imagination, and unwearied assiduity, of the 
College, Cambridge. 2 vols. Oxford, 1838,| Greek philosophers would be needless; and it 
D. A. Talboys. is a most humiliating reflection to think, with 
“History” says Lord Bacon, “is natural, | all these endowments, into what ‘‘ confusion 





first three I allow as extant, the fourth I note | brilliant yet futile speculations. In his reason- 
as deficient.”” He proceeds to explain the |ings upon a first cause, Thales, the Milesian, 
nature of this fourth branch, as consisting of | imagined that the primary source of all creation 
an account of the origin and first principles of | vas water. Heraclitus came to the conclusion 
the different sects of philosophy, ‘their divers | that the beginning and end of the world ought 
administrations and managings,”. their various | to be referred to fire. Anaximenes thought that 
changes from time to time, and the causes of both gods and men owed their existence to air. 
their decay, ** with all other events concerning | The opinions of Aristotle on this point are diffi- 
learning throughout the ages of the world.’ | cult tobecollected. He seems to have considered 
He describes the eid of a work of this com-| the divinity and the universe as co-eternal, and 
prehensive character, as being ‘‘ to make learn. | that the same relation subsisted between them 
ed men more wise in the use and administra. as between the soul and the body. Zeno be- 
tion of learning.” The labours of the literati, | lieved in certain deities who were ultimately to 
since the period of the above observation, have | be merged in a Jupiter, the expansion of whose 
gone far to supply this desideratum ; though no’ spirit constituted the world, and of whose 
one work, in all its details, embodies the ideal | essence all particular existences were but modi- 
performances of the great master of modern | fications. Socrates, Anaxagoras, and Empe- 
philosophy. The volumes of Brucker, abridged, | docles, made no secret of their ignorance; and 
if we remember rightly, by Enfield, contain a| the same scruples as to proposing his own con- 
store of valuable information, but arranged in jectures as absolute facts were retained by 
a most unphilosophical method. The works of | Plato. 

Tiedeman,. Fulleborn, and Tenneman, par-| . «Well did’st thou speak, Athena's wisest son,— 
ticularly of the last-mentioned author, are of| . ‘ Ali that we know is, nothing can be known.'” 
great merit; but all of these possess one and | But Arcesilaus and Carneades carried their ideas 
the same fault, from which Dr. Ritter is not | ofthe hopeless ignorance of men so far as not 
always exempt,— namely, the habit ofimbuing | to allow Socrates even this concentration, of 
the philosophy of the past with the spirit of knowledge. There existed a natural disposi- 
modern speculations, by indulging in the use of | tion to invest the supreme intelligence with 
the doctrinal terms and technical expressions | the attributes of omnipotence and omniscience, 
in vogue at the respective periods of their pub«| but the possession of these qualities was deemed 
lication. Gassendi, and our own Cudworth, in | incompatible with the existence of evil; and 


his “ Intellectual System’ have been no small 
contributors to this project, which, in its gradual 
developement, has disclosed material of sufficient 
interest and importance to justify the anticipa- 
tions of Bacon. 

All human knowledge is naturally attnibuta- 
ble to the two sources of reason and revelation. 
The instinctive wish for knowledge implanted 
in us by Providence has led us, by the help of 
the former, to the most wonderful and brilliant 
results, tending both to the comfort and happi- 
ness of the human race ; but, having conducted 
us with boundless success through our investi- 
gation of every sensible object, reason here 
fails us, and when we would follow her “‘ from 
nature up to nature’s God,” we discover that 
between the perishable and the imperishable, 
the finite and the infinite, there exists no 
analogy. It is here that revelation interposes, 
and discloses all that is necessary to be known. 
The history, however, of the struggles of un- 
assisted reason, as displayed in the long course 
of the Grecian philosophy, is a noble and in- 
Structive picture. We view there the wonder- 
ful power and ingenuity of the mind of man, 
its insatiable yearning for knowledge of a higher 
order than that supplied by the mere senses, 
and its immovable consciousness of its kindred 
with some unknown, unintelligible nature, that 
perpetually urges it to the boldest flights into 
the regions of conjecture ; but we are-convinced, 
at the same time, of its wtter inability, even 





from this cause some, like Epicurus, were in- 
duced to banish all ideas of a ruling providence, 
and lose themselves in wild theories of the 
fortuitous combinations of atoms in infinite 
space. The existence of evil has, indeed, in 
most countries proved the source. of great diffi- 


culty. Many, as the Persians, have ar aga 


the antagonist principles of good and. evi 

personified by two spirits, who are engaged in 
continual warfare ; and, as the one or the other 
is the victor, the affairs of the world beneath 
assume a corresponding hue: but, when the 
origin of these spirits, in their turn, is sought 
for, the same insurmountable obstacles appear 
as at first. 
logies, though occasionally offering features of 
great curiosity, occupy an insignificant station 
in the history of the human mind, which 
derives its clearest illustrations from the in- 
valuable specimens of their labours bequeathed 
to us by the sages of Greece. In a nar- 
rative purporting to detect the character and 
tenets of these mighty masters of the mind, 
there must necessarily be a series of bright 
pages, which take the strongest hold upon yur 
reason and fancy; but that portion which, in 
our opinion, is pre-eminently calculated to ap- 
peal to our understandings, aud which is allied 
with the most delightful associations, is the 
history of the age of Socrate§., This'is a period 
which is ably discussed in the work before us ; 
and no part of Mr. Morrison’s translation, is 


The Hindoo and Egyptian mytho- | 


when soaring on its loftiest pinion, to pene-! better executed than that which treats of the 


Socratic schools. The personal history of So- 
crates is of great importance; for, as is ob. 
served, “ more than in any, other phikecreee 
of ancient times, his scientific influence was 


,ultimately dependent on his individual being 
;and character.” 
civil, ecclesiastical, or literary; whereof the| worse confounded” they were led by their 


He seems to have studiously 
avoided all connexion with public life, actuated, 
‘probably, by a sense of the dangers attendant 
upon the pursuit of politics in ‘‘ that fierce 


‘democracy,” and by a feeling that, his abilities 
| were hest adapted to the instruction of youth ; 


and thus, by the careful training of its future 
citizens, the state would be most eminently be- 
nefitted. His conversational powers. were of 
the highest order, and attracted the most noble 
and refined of the rising generation, who 
thronged round him, as he wandered by the 
banks of the Ilissus, and hung upon the lips of 
the ‘‘ old man eloquent.” His school, as_it 


|was called, consisted of these frequent social 


meetings, in which was displayed his won- 
derful talent for argument; as he took up 
positions seemingly untenable, and proceeded 
step by step upon the admissions forced from 
his unconscious adversaries, until, at length, 
from a series of premises, at first sight totally 
irrelevant to the question, he deduced the 
sought-for conclusion by a chain of reasoning 
whose subtle links conld be framed by him 
alone. A remarkable feature in, these dis- 
cussions was the skill with which he adapted 
each of his remarks to the capatity of his 
hearers; and, as..Dr. Ritter observes, * this 
tact to say, or not to say a thing, or merely to 
hint it, might even be inferred from. the dif- 
ferent views of his systems which were taken 
by his various disciples: it is also shewn by 
the different positions from which he started 
in his different lessons (catching now at one 
point, and now, at another), which accounts 
for much of that mixture of seriousness and 
irony which forms the distinctive character of 
‘his teaching.” The fact, too, that,. though, 
doubtless, able to express his conceptions. in 
suitable terms, and living in an age when the 
fame.of authorship was eagerly songht for, yet 
che never committed to writing the results of 
‘his inguiries,, would seem 40 prove that he ~ 
‘conside the labour of instruction nearly. 
useless, unless the teacher was thoroughly ac- 

-quainted with the nature and compositiqn of 

‘the intellect of his pupil. " : 

| The circumstances attending the naju < 

‘demnation of this hilosopher ey he. 

cussed in these volumes; andthe conduct 

of the Athenians, in this, melancholy cata- 

strophe, is put in a fairer and more venial 

light than it is generally exhibited. We are 

aware that an attempt to excuse, in, the 

slightest degree, the authors and instigators 

of this tragedy, will sgem, in most eyes, an 
unpardonable . offence _ against. the hallowed. 
memory of its victim; such a charm has the 

simple aud beautiful story of Plato thrown 

over its closing seenes,—a story which Cicero 

declares he could. never read without tears. 

Who. is there, indeed, that has not. been ab- 

sorbed in the touching events of that day when 

the arrival of the sacred galley from Delos pro- 

pounced the time for the death of Socrates to 
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have come? Who has not joined in fancy 
with that small band of ‘‘ Athena’s better 
sons,’’ as they circled, nearly heart-broken, 
round their master in his prison? Some of 
them listened in momentary forgetfulness to 
that eloquence which kindled in his ardent 
description of the immortality which awaited 
him in that unknown world on whose brink he 
stood, while others sat in sorrow gazing on the 
slowly sinking rays of the sun lingering on the 
mountains, as if aware that its setting was to 
introduce the fatal cup. His gentle reproof of 
the Jamentations of his followers when, as he 
calmly drank the poison, their grief, till then 
repressed, knew no bounds; his gradual sink- 
ing into the arms of death; the enigmatical 
sentence that was the last to fall from his lips,— 
must be for ever fresh in the memories of those 
who have lost themselves in.the ag of the 
immortal Phedo, which sums up all by saying, 
** Such was the end of one who, in his death, 
was as superior to all men, as, in his life, he 
was just and wise above all;”’ or, as our own 
poet has nobly sung, thus fled 


¢© The soul of him who scorned to fear or fly, 
Who lived and died as none can live or die.” 


Dr. Ritter, in investigating the accusation 
against Socrates, which ran, that he was guilty 
of impiety in not acknowledging the gods ac- 
knowledged by the state; that he had intro- 
duced new demons; and had corrupted the 
minds of the young, thus ably concludes his 
reasoning :— 

* The third count, which charged him with 
corrupting the minds of youth, was precisely 
the one which had most weight with the minds 
of his judges. The corruption here meant, 
was the introducing new habits of thought, 
and a new style of education; a change, how- 
ever, which was not brought about exclusively 
by Socrates, though it was certainly effected 
chiefly in his time, and with considerable co- 
operation on his part. We have already called 
attention to the struggle which was now 
awakened between old national prejudices and 
the sentiments of a new age, and to the neces- 
sity by which, from a change of moral pursuits, 
a complete reform of education must result, the 
first manifestation of which was given in the 
welcome which awaited the Sophists in their 
character as teachers. Now, Socrates was 
looked upon by the mass, as one of these new- 
fangled teachers ; and it cannot be denied that 
he actually was so, in so far as he ed the 
philosophical developement of mind as the true 
completion of human improvement. His ob- 
ject, indeed, was to represent this as a healing 
remedy for all the diseases of the age; while 
the opponents of this new system of education 
had, in philosophy and science, a spreading 
cancer, as it were, to contend with, and, in 
fact, wished to drive an advanced age back into 
its former position. There was much, more- 
over, in the circumstances of the times to 
aggravate these feelings, and to provoke his 
opponents. The misfortunes which the de- 
praved state of morals had occasioned, began to 
be felt more sensibly after the close of the 
Peloponnesian war, and the expulsion of the 
thirty tyrants; and the two individuals who 
had been the chief causes of the public 
calamities, Alcibiades and Kritias, lived in the 
closest intimacy with Socrates. When, conse- 
quently, a return was made in some degree to 
the old constitution of the state, a wish and an 
endeavour, it is probable, arose with it t 
restore the old system of education also, and fo: 
this restoration it was requisite that Socrates 
should fal!, From all this it is easy to see that 


reasons sufficiently specious could be urged to 
judges who were biassed by popular preju- 
dices against Socrates. The question was not 
as to his intregrity and uprightness of con- 
duct ; it was enough that he appeared per- 
sonally dangerous to the views of the party. 
It cannot, therefore, be surprising that his 
death should be quickly resolved upon, in an 
age of which Thucydides says, passion was 
esteemed more than self-command, prudence 
more than virtue, and by a people like the 
Athenians, who were only too wont to be car- 
ried away by the hasty impulses of the mo- 
ment. laine the many horrors which the 
free people of Athens committed in the spirit 
of party, the condemnation of Socrates must 
appear but a trifle. In such a state of things, 
and recollecting, moreover, that Socrates in his 


defence would not descend to the usual prac-| 


tices of accused persons, and disdained to move 
the compassion of his judges by lamentations, 
or their good-will by flattery; but, in the proud 
consciousness of innocence, without a fear of 
death, perhaps even with a desire to die, boldly 
defied his judges, and made them listen, not to 
sweet words of adulation, but to bitter truths— 
there is nothing to surprise us in his con- 
demnation. Indeed, his contemporaries do not 
appear to have been amazed at the result, but 


Nee SS 
idioms, and new-coined philosophical words, 
which are so common in treatises of this 
nature. 








Men of Character. By Douglas Jerrold, 
3 vols. 12mo. London, 1838. Colburn, 
Four of the shorter tales (Pippins, Cheek, 
Clear, and Palms,) in these volumes, pub. 
lished in “* Blackwood’s Magazine,”’ have given 
the reader a pleasant foretaste of Mr. Jerrold’s 
qualities as a prose writer, and have shewn 
that the popular dramatist is hardly, if at all, 
less successful in the construction of amusing 
narrative. They are of a very peculiar cast, 
with many great merits, and some slight de. 
fects ; and, confining ourselves to “‘ John Ap. 
plejohn, the Man who meant well,” which 
| occupies the middle volume, we shall offer a 
few remarks in illustration of this judgment. 

The chief character, or hero, is invented to 
work out some quaint position; as John Ap- 
plejohn’s adventures and misadventures all 
lspring from acts in the doing of which he 
| smeant well.* He is, therefore, a creation of 
|the author rather than a natural being. He is 
'no fool, yet he goes on committing the same 
lsort of follies, and with similarly inconvenient 
lresults; till a hurried dénotment rescues him 


| from the midst of one of his most idiotic situa- 








rather to have wondered that he should have|tions, and, without any desert on his part, 
been condemned by a bare majority of five|makes him happy. Out of this flow the chief 
or six votes. Nay, more, he probably might faults in. Mr. Jerrold’s compositions. The 
have escaped the capital punishment, if, when | man is not a real man, swayed by varying feel- 
brought up to be sentenced, he had presented ings and passions, or improved in sense by 
a more humble demeanour; but he despised'experience, but an automaton made (as Gri- 
any self-humiliation which would have been | maldi used to make men of cabbages, turnips, and 
equivalent to an acknowledgment of guilt ; and! carrots) to play the maker’s game, and be toss. 
this bearing in a condemned criminal provoked ed up or downat the end. We take no interest 
the sensitive Athenians to such a degree, that in him; and we see the author cramped by 
eighty judges who had previously been for his the fetters he has imposed on himself. In 
acquittal, now voted for his death. From this| short magazine tales the compensation of od- 
fact we may clearly see how a momentary and dity, humour, and striking observations on life 
transient rage and indignation decided his fate ;|and manners, far outweigh the error of strac- 
and we may infer from it, that the strong pre-| ture; but when extended to the length of a 
judice which was excited against him as a phi-/ volume it becomes more obvious, and, as in 
losopher was yet, in a considerable degree, over- | Miss Bailey’s celebrated Plays on the Passions, 
borne by his personal reputation for honour! we perceive that the ground has been injudi- 
and integrity. Upon his sentence being pro-'ciously limited, and the general portrait marred 
nounced, Socrates delivered another short by being sacrificed to a single prominent fea- 
speech to his judges, in which he openly ex-|ture. It is all mouth and no bull. 
oer his contempt of death. At the close of| This is, perhaps, too serious criticism to 
is address he is represented by Plato ax urter- be applied to jeux d’esprit like those under 


ing these sublime words: ‘ But it is uow time! notice ; but the talent displayed by Mr. Jer- 
to be going, me to die, you to live: whose lot is'rold in the component colours and accessories 
the better of the two is hidden from all but! is of so high and original a kind, that we can- 


God.’” |not help mixing a spice of gravity with our 
This work will, we apprehen¢, add another admiration and laughter. We have alluded to 
to the growing list of useful publications, trans- the oddity of these conceptions —an oddity 
lated from the German, that have appeared | which equally pervades their framing and con- 
under the auspices of Mr. Talboys. The chief duct,— to their humour, and to their force and 
excellency, however, of the class of books to acuteness of observation. In description, we 
which we allude, consists in the diligence and may add, they are singularly clever; and 
learning which have been expended in present-! London folks and London scenes are presented 
ing the reader with a mass of information on with a marvellous degree of freshness and 
the accuracy of which he may depend. The truth. A strong and searching spirit of satire 
theories which are established upon these data, | also reigns throughout ; and many of the follies 
and the conclusions deduced from these pre-'and evils of the times are lashed in a style in 
mises by the authors themselves, are more open | which we know not whether most to approve of 
to objection; but their labours are invaluable, as ' the grotesqueness of their exhibition, the moral 
forming a foundation on which intellect of a of their exposure, or the caustic ridicule of 
different character may construct a splendid | their punishment. F 
edifice. They are, as it were, the miners who, | Such being our opinion on the leading points 
by the depth and extent of their excavations, of Mr. Jerrold’s Tales, we shall now extract 4 
bring the hidden ore to light; but the task of | “* "Thus, Vol. I. contains Adam Buff, the Man without « 
adapting the metal to its proper purposes shirt; Job Pippins, the Man avho could not help Ly = 
must be entrusted to hands possessing ENT OEY ne Mew wone died tie he and the 3d Vol., Isaac Cheek, 
delicacy and expertness. the Man of war; Matthew Clear, the Man who saw his 
Mr. Morrison has executed his part as a Selt his way ; and 
translator with vigour and clearness; and the| 
book is tolerably free from those German | 


way; Barnaby Palms, the Man who 

Titus Trumps, the man of many hopes. All these are 
droll ideas, and drolly treated : still more or less liable to 
the objections we have hinted. . 
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few sages from ‘* John Applejohn,” to} surely hurt or not! Survey the shelves: they 
enable the public to judge, a little, for itself.| bend with the weight of grave opinions ;—and 
The history opens with a view of Chancery | learn this further good, that to a single point 
Lane, the law-courts, and lawyers; and is a| there run a hundred opposite lines. Look 
iece full of the author’s peculiar merits./ again: the place is thronged with forms. We 
Take, for instance, the moving whole-length | are led back to the days of the first Henry ; of 
of a barrister. | that foolish bully, John; of pious Edward: 
“ Behold a gentleman in glossy black, with |and there are the ‘forest laws ;’ and with a 
pale and contemplative face ; with half-closed | thought, we have the villain driving his swine 
lids, and eyes, hare-like, thrown back: he} to the beech trees, the immortal man but little 
glances at an opposite arch, the entrance to a/ raised above his grunting charge: we see the 
solemn hall, where nothing is heard save notes | sport of nobles, and the pain of serfs, and we 
of sweetest sound — justice tinkling her golden | sigh for the days of the picturesque, when the 
scales! The arch to common eyes is built of life of a man was of no more account than the 
coarsest stone: it is a piece of purest ivory, life of a deer. Talk of vendors of romance ! 
worthy to. frame the looking-glass of truth; give us the window of a law-bookseller for the 
whose silver-voiced sons pass rustling in and , bloody tales of iron life. See, there, ‘State 
out, arrayed in her sable garb — for Truth, a, Trials’ in a massive row: the books are gone ; 
milk-white virgin in the sky, became an but there is an array of faces! Time, the 
Ethiop when she touched the earth; albeit great cleanser, has been there at work. There, 
that these her children ofttimes deny the the miserable man of lies, his ears clipped to 
change, vowing her blackest black to be the; the skull, is a preacher of truth; and there, 
whitest white. And in and out these goodly | the leprous traitor loses his loathsome scales, 
creatures pass, — wisdom on their brows, hope!and smiles on passing generations a bright- 
in their eyes, and peace and love upon their faced martyr!” 
lips. Their awful heads bear curled treasures,| We have read nothing of this class superior 
snatched from the manes and tails of steeds of | to these vivid sketches, adorned as they are, 
Araby, whitened with powdered pearls which and not overlaid by a hundred new and fanciful 
Venus’ self might weep for. The phenix images. 
might nestle in one of these —by the profane! John Applejohn gets under the suspicion of 
illiterate denominated wigs— deeming it his|being a drunkard, a thief, an accomplice of 


chosen spicery.” 


| swindlers, &c. &c., through well-meant, though 


Again, the engrosser of law proceedings at | certainly not very sensible, actions ; but as we 


his office. 


“ A little onward, and we halt at the simple | 
Old Egypt, | incidental illustrations connected with them. 


dwelling of the sober scrivener. 


cannot follow him through these circumstances, 
we shall merely transcribe some of the author's 


with her paragraphs of pictures, comes upon | Thus, when he receives a letter of dismissal 


us, as we contemplate the labouring scribes. 


from his sweetheart, the effects of the Post 


How wise the craft—how profound the mys-| office are happily painted :—- 


tery ! 
occult wisdom is it overwrought ! 
ly is the true meaning shrouded from the com- 


Look at the ample skin; with what 


mon brain, perplexed and reeling at the cun-| 
Grope manfully through the | 
labyrinth of words, and though you are but a) 


ning of the art ! 


How thick. | 
ithe levee of a minister—feels nothing, to the 


** A shepherd, gazing for the folding-star— 
a sailor looking for the land—a place-hunter at 


lover waiting for the postman. Thrice had 
Giltedge passed the door of John, and, with a 
short shake of the head, had sent-him almost 


vulgar man, you will apprehend the sense as /|exanimate into his parlour: again the postman 


easily as wouid the eyeless Sampson. Is not 
the device most exquisite ? Is not this cobweb 
writing—(‘ the wise convey it call’)— most ad- 
mirable ? But ere yon hope to seize its pur- 
port in its pure simplicity, first learn to tell us 
what language speaks the painted dog of 
Cheops ?—what his cat ?—what the ibis ?—and 
what the mystic crocodile? Even the stamped 
lion and unicorn at the margin of the deed, 
with their open, ingenuous faces, seem to 
wonder at the mystery they are called upon to 
make valid and to dignify. Not so fast: tarry 
and consider these goodly rows of tomes, in 
coats of leather made sacred to the law. Do 
you not feel a sudden bowing of the spirit ?— 
an awe, as if the sages of long-departed time 
rose silently as vapours from their tombs, and 
stared upon you? Ponder on the mighty 
brains conserved in the leaves before you. 
Marvel at the untiring spirit that hath painted 
right and wrong, and both in colours softening 
delicately down, that where the separate lines 
begin or end, it asks some fifty spirits more to 
tell. Musing on the books, our fancy changes 
them to different things : now, they are pieces 
of pure crystal ; now, wedges of thrice-assayed 
gold ; now, pots of honey for the hungering — 
medicine for the sick. Here, the stricken 
Stranger, bleeding with his wrongs, may pause 
and read his glorious remedy. Here, the wan 
widow gathers hope for her just cause; and 
here, the orphan dries her sorrow, comforted 
by strong assertion. And here, the man, hurt 
by some neighbour’s tongue, may learn if he be 





approached the habitation of the lover. With 
what attributes do our hopes and fears invest 
the meanest objects! Behold Giltedge, a plain 
pock-marked man, in a red coat, holding in his 
right hand a bundle of written papers. To 
some he comes as the image of death—a walk- 
ing skeleton ; for see, he holds the shilling in 
his grim mouth, as he calmly feels for two- 
pence change for a tenpenny missive, the black 
seal of which has made that woman cold and 
white as stone: the seal is broken—she is a 
widow —her blue-eyed boy is fatherless. The 
postman strides onward, his red skirts stream- 
ing to the wind ; he stops short, and gives what 
seems a passionate pull at the third-story bell. 
What a spasm of the heart has that worn man, 
the three-pair lodger, suffered at the sound ! 
and what a sweet look of love and resignation 
—of comforting meekness—has his wife cast 
towards him, ere she leaves the room to strug- 
gle with her tears, as she descends the stairs to 
meet the summons! She returns; the letter 
in her hand, and still a smile upon her face. 
The wafer yields its charge ; at the first glance 
the husband sees the walls of a gaol—the in- 
struments of lawful rapine. The miscreant 
owes forty shillings; and the wise and bene- 
ficent law —as expounding itself in that short 
letter-—tells him that if he cannot pay the 
forty, the sum shall, to-morrow, be made near- 
ly eighty; and, in a few fleet days, the last 
sum shall be doubled,—calm justice sweetly 
smiling on the deed. That he cannot pay, on 
the instant, forty shillings, makes him a crimi- 





nal; poverty is very properly, in'the eye of the 
law, guilt, for never can we consent to believe 
that the law would punish misery. Besides, 
there is an importance in high cost; that some 
five shillings should serve to recover a hundred 
would greatly diminish the dignity of law.” 

In the course of the narration a Mr. Gruel- 
thorpe is introduced, as it seems to us, with the 
intention of making more of him; but Mr. J. 
abandons him all at once ina very abrupt way ; 
and it is only from the splendid burial of his 
miserly father that we can pick an extract suit- 
able to our review :— 

* ¢T'm told the grave is to be twelve feet 
deep,’ remarked John. ‘ Deeper, deeper,’ re- 
plied the old man earnestly. ‘ All such graves 
are.” ‘Such graves?’ and John looked up. 
‘Dere is a story in my country about ‘em, 
John. While you press de coat, I’ll tell it you, 
John—I’ll tell it you.’ ‘ Is it true, sir ?’ asked 
Applejohn. ‘ As Heaven,’ answered old Zwei- 
fler ; and John worked and listened to the tale 
we are about to narrate, omitting the peculiari- 
ties of the old German. ‘ Hans Pfennig,’ said 
the old tailor, ‘lived in the little town of Cux- 
haven. Hehad beena merchant in his younger 
time, and had returned from a far land to die 
in his first home. He was so old, no man re- 
membered him a child: he lived solitary as a 
raven; and, like the raven, was shunned as a 
thing of evil omen. He was known to have 
the wealth of a king, and yet he wore the rags 
and ate the scraps of a beggar. He was a man 
to make men shudder as they looked upon him 
—mothers would catch their children up from 
his path, and flee away with them as from a 
fasting wolf: and so he lived, with the hate of 
his neighbours breathing upon him. Days, 
and weeks, and months passed, and no man had 
seen Hans Pfennig. The priest and some of 
the townsfolk bent their way to the lonely 
hovel of the miser. There they paused, and 
looked in the face of one another ; for the door 
of the hut was closed, and long grass waved 
hefore it. ‘The door, by the order of the priest, 
was broken in; and Hans Pfennig was tound, 
seated in his chair, dead and withered. The 
hut was ransacked, and oh! the gold and jewels 
dug into the light of day. The shed stood 
upon a mine of buried wealth. Well, a distant 
heir was found,—and the bell was tolled,—and 
the grave was dug for Hans Pfennig. The 
day of burial came; and if the dead might be 
made to move, the body of Hans Pfennig had 
sat up in its coffin, tortured back to life by the 
gold bestowed upon its dust. Never, since man 
returned to clay, had simple citizen been so at- 
tended! The bearers brought the body to the 
grave; the coffin was slung within the ropes, 
and every eye was bent upon the bier descend. 
ing tothe bottom. The ropes were found too 
short; and staringly, but silently, the diggers 
tied more rope to either end ; they lowered and 
lowered, and again the rope was out. ‘ More 
rope,’ cried the gray-haired sexton, and shook 
his palsied hands ; and the people at the grave 
stood, as if death-struck, and the priest made 
the holy sign, and the cross was raised. ‘ The 
belfry—the belfry,’ cried the sexton, and two 
men ran to the church, and brought back a 
coil of rope, anew provided for the bells. Again 
they give more rope, and the body of the miser 
sinks andsinks. ‘ Pull up the corse,’ exclaimed 
the priest ; and twenty men tug at the rope, 
but cannot lift the dead. As they pause, they 
hear a clawing at the bottom of the coffin, with 
smothered shrieks of laughter. Aghast, they 
quit the rope, when the coffin rushes—rushes— 
down as into the unfathomable abyss! * Who 
dug the grave?” ‘ J—ten feet deep,’ cried the 
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sexton. * Not you, sexton—not you,’ said an 
old monk. ‘* Last night, I walked here, and I 
saw things not of this world digging on this 
spot. There was moonlight, and I saw the 
glittering of their golden spades!’ ‘* Golden 
spades !’ cried the young heir. ‘ Ay, son; 
they made the miser’s last bed; for he who 
hoards the treasures of this world, and looks 
unmoved on this world’s misery, has just this 
reward,—his grave is dug by devils with a 
golden spade !*”’ 

The character of Cramlington is (as, indeed, 
the whole of his story is) exceedingly dramatic ; 
and his quoting Shakspeare, Byron, Scott, &c., 
as his own poetry, is truly ludicrous ; whilst, in 
Lord Slap and his companions, the heroes of 
the rapes of midnight knockers, watchmen’s 
lanterns, pump handles, &c., will be recognised 
personages but too familiar to us in police re- 
ports, and other degrading connexions. The 
projects of these roués to remove Pitt’s statue 
from Hanover Square, let loose three tigers 
from a menagerie, &c., are described with bit- 
ing ridicule; and the noble lord’s orgies and 
museum are fine specimens of the way in which 
Mr. Jerrold can lay the lash on to vice and all 
but insane ‘‘larking.” We copy a trait :— 

‘6 ¢ What, my dear Lord Slap, what is that 
collection of curious caps, and ‘Ha! 
Plucky, there isn’t such another collection as 
that in the possession of any other nobleman in 
the world. What do you think they are? 
They are the hats, caps, bonnets, or call them 
what you will, of all the watchmen of Europe,’ 
answered his lordship. ‘* You don’t mean it, 
Slap!’ cried Plucky. ‘ Taken with my own 
hands, my dear Plucky — taken in hard fight. 
I intend to make another tour for the coats — 
such fun! I'll havethe whole costume before 


I've done, from the common dress of an Eng- 
lish policeman to the holiday suit of a janissary. 
That’s what I call real fun —true humour — 


glorious wit.’ ‘ You have travelled, then, my 
dear lord ?? asked Plucky, deferentially. *‘ Have 
travelled! I'll shew you that I have in a mi- 
nute—here, never mind the rest of the mu- 
seum now,’ and Lord Slap quitted the room, 
wherein were five hundred hundred articles ; 
among which might be found knockers, scra- 
pers, barbers’ poles, black dolls, dairy-signs of 
cows, golden boots, and other domestic instru- 
ments, and familiar types of commerce. ‘ You 
ask me if I have travelled, eh? Here, Mame- 
luke,’ and Slap called to his servant, * hand me 
my nose bag.’ * Your nose-bag, my dear lord !’ 
exclaimed the astonished Plucky. ‘ A peer’s 
nose-bag !’ © Here it is,’ cried the noble lord, 
as his servant handed to him a tolerably large 
velvet bag, crammed with, apparently, some 
weighty substance. ‘ Now, Plucky, lad, you 
ask me if I have travelled? I'll just trouble 
you to cast your eyes over these,’ and, with a 
word, the peer emptied the bag of its contents, 
which fell, in a rattling shower, upon the table. 
‘Stones!’ shouted Plucky, jumping at the 
sound. ‘ Look at ’em; they are stones, but 
look at ‘em,’ cried the nobleman and born 
senator with a triumphant air. Young Plucky 
picked up the stones, one by one, and, having 
minutely examined a dozen of them, exclaimed 
— * Good God! my lord, why, they’re noses !’ 
* Every one of ’em—warrant ’em all noses,’ 
cried Lord Slap ; ‘ noses of both genders, and 
of all shapes, from the nose of Diana to the 
snout of Pan. That’s fun, if you like. <A 
hundred noses! And now, I think, Plucky, 
you'll not ask me again if I have travelled.’ 
* Really, my lord, I'm very dull, I don’t ap- 
prehend; I don’t see the connexion of your 
travels with these noses,’ said Plucky. ‘ Don’t 





you ? well then, permit me to illumine you, | afore he was weaned ; he was caught, you may 
Mr. Plucky; and to assure you, upon the | say, with the milk in his mouth ; and now he’s 


honour of a nobleman, whose whole life, he is | 
proud to say, has been spent in the pursuit of 
the humorous, that these noses are from the 
most eminent galleries and gardens of the 
most superb cities of Europe.’ ‘ Copies?’ 
asked Plucky. ‘ Copies be d—d! I chipped 
them all off the original statues, with my own 
fingers, my own hammer, and my own chisel,’ 
said the peer. ‘ You did, my lord ?’ exclaimed 
the astonished Plucky. ‘ I did—took me some 
time to do it, too; for I had to watch my 
opportunity. However, I flatter myself that I 
succeeded wonderfully ; indeed, I may say, 
that I scarcely visited a city throughout the 
Continent, that I didn’t quit it with a broken 
nose. That is fun, if you like,’ exclaimed the 
mutilating nobleman. ‘ Ha, ha !’ roared Rum- 
pus; ° don’t you call that wit, Plucky? Isn’t 
that life?’ ‘Capital! I hadn’t an idea,’ re- 
plied Plucky, evidently dazzled by the brilliant 
prospect of distinguishing himself, so suddenly 
opened upon him. ‘ However, enough of this, 
my boys, it’s d—d egotism in me to boast of 
these things,’ and his lordship gathered the 
broken noses in a heap, and was about to 
return them to the bag: seeing the eye of 
Plucky resting, as his lordship thought, wist- 
fully upon the fragments, the liberal nobleman 
asked,—‘ Will you have one, Plucky — one as 
a gage damitié2?* ‘No, no; not for the 
world,’ answered the modest Plucky: ‘ ’twould 
be a million pities to spoil the set.’ ‘ ‘ake 
them away, Mameluke ; and mind, you scoun- 
drel, that you don’t lose one. Ha! this is all 
very well; still, in the matter of noses, I am 
not yet quite satisfied,’ said Lord Slap. ‘ What 
more could mortal man desire?’ asked the 
Hon. Tom. Rumpus. ‘ You’re quite an Alex- 
ander, and sigh for new noses to chip.’ ‘ No, 
I shall never rest—you know, those scoundrels 
the editors of — but no matter; I never — no, 
I never shall rest until I have three editorial 
noses cut from the living animal, and put in 
excellent spirits, in my museum,—I never 
shall,’ exclaimed Lord Slap, with touching 
earnestness. ‘ I never shall.’ ” 

With this we should conclude, but that, out 
of a whimsical, not a little sarcastic, account of 
the Zoological Gardens, we can cull an anecdote, 
wherewith to finish this paper. Buffon Bub 
was the personal keeper of the lion Nero, and 
is in huge grief at his death :—**‘ Only this 
morning!’ and Bub sighed. ‘I wouldn’t hurt 
your feelings for the world,’ said the tender 
Applejohn, ‘ but—I fear, Mr. Bub, you have 
had what is called a domestic loss?’ ‘ You 
may say, domestic ; he’d take his meat out of 
my mouth—bounce right through a hoop when 
I cried ‘ jump’ — stand upon his two legs, and 
lash his precious tail like any whip. Don’t 
talk of it.” ‘ Tail! I was afraid you had lost 
a favourite child,’ said Applejohn, somewhat 
relieved. ‘I tell you, he was the pride of my 
heart ; and to-morrow they'll skin him. Such 
a noble creature! It’s only on Monday that 
he sat for his likeness for the king’s arms— it 
was painted for one of our fellows as was 
*pointed thimble-maker to the crown,—and 
now, he’s gone.’ ‘ I see— you’ve lost one of 
the beasts?’ said John. Mr. Buffon Bub 
turned suddenly round upon Applejohn—stared 
in his face for a second, and then, with a burst 
of feeling, exclaimed, —‘ The lion’s dead !’ 
* Dear me!’ said John. * Did you have him 
a long time ?? *T had him in a basket from 
the ship as brought him from his native place ; 
his mother — poor thing! she’d eaten up a 
rajak and a company’s captain —was killed 





dead.’ ‘I don’t wonder at your grief, Mr, 
Bub; no doubt the animal was attached to 

ou,’ remarked John. ‘ Attached! I believe 

he was: he’d roar when I came within a mile 
of him; my own wife didn’t know my foot 
better than he did; and now he’s gone. Poor 
dear Nero’s dead!’ ‘ What — what was his 
complaint ?? asked John. ‘I can’t say for 
certain, but I think his death lays at the door 
of a d—d stockbroker,’ exclaimed Bub. ‘ What 
could a lion have to do with such a person? 
inquired Applejohn. ‘ You see, the old stock. 
broker, after he’d had his bellyful watching the 
bears get up the pole, wanted what you call 
excitement, and would teaze Nero—would poke 
him about to get up a roar. Well, one day the 
old fellow somehow or another steals in a big 
blue cotton umbrella; and there he stood, as 
I heard, laughing away as if he was winning 
upon ’Change, and poking the royal animal 
under the right shoulder. For a time, the lion 
treated the old fool with proper contempt ; but 
at last, Nero pounced upon the umbrella, 
dragged it through the bars, and afore you 
could say ‘stop,’ swallowed it complete.’ 
* What! the umbrella?’ cried Applejohn. ‘] 
come just in time to see the handle disappear 
down his throat ; I could swear to it — round 
wooden handle, with five bits of mother-o’. 
pearl, like shirt-buttons.” ‘* And did the um. 
brella kill the lion?’ asked John. ‘ Why, 
some of our people said he’d digest it — but all 
I know is this; after that, whether the disease 
were what is called sympathy, or whether it 
were something in the nerves, I can’t rightly 
say; but this I know, from the time that Nero 
swallowed the umbrella, it never came on to 
rain that the poor animal didn’t swell three 
times his proper size.’ And Mr. Buffon Bub 
narrated this extraordinary event with a gravity 
which left nothing for Applejohn to hazard 
even asa doubt. ‘* And was he the last of the 
lions ?? inquired John. ‘ The last and the 
best,’ answered Bub. ‘ Poor dear fellow! how 
he used to love me! Ha! Mr. Applejohn, it 
would have done your heart good to see him 
and me play together with a shin of beef: how 
I'd just grease his whiskers with it, and then 
take it away to tease him; and then how he'd 
jam his nose between the bars, and loop up his 
lip o’ each side, and drop his under jaw, and 
push his paw sideways out, fishing after my 
jacket; how he’d keep up a rattling growl, 
and I talking and chatting to him all the while 
—and the ladies and gen’lmen, countesses and 
dukes and lords among ’em, perhaps, looking 
on, and all more delighted than if they was at 
a rational play. And then, when I throwd 
him the bone, to see him drop down upon it 
like a thunderbolt, and pull it with his two 
paws like any Christian under his breast, with 
his eyes looking murder at any body as should 
touch it! Ha! that was a brute—and he’s 
dead.’ "” 

We have only to add a word about the en- 
gravings. They seem to have been designed 
with a humour corresponding with that of the 
author ; but they are so indifferently executed 
as to do injustice to the artist, and no eredit to 
the book. : 

Altila, King of the Huns. By the Hon. and 
Rev. William Herbert. 8vo. pp. 551. Lon- 
don, 1838. H. G. Bohn. 

Ma. Herpent is well known to the literary 

world, as the author of works of great research 

in northern legendary lore and antiquities, aud 
other publications of various kinds, — fiction, 
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a 
poetry, botany, divinity. To have added to 
these in our day an epic poem, after the man- 
ner of Milton, is a bold attempt, though it occu- 
pies only one half of the volume before us, the 
other being filled with a historical treatise on 
Attila and his predecessors. 

The subject has recently been rendered popu- 
lar by the pen of Mr. James; and all who take 
an interest in it, will find curious additional 
matter in the labours of Mr. Herbert, some 
of whose views are striking and original. Of 
the poetical portion, mixing as it does invention 
both of character and incident with tradition 
and received history, we shall content ourselves 
with producing a short example or two. The 
first occurs in a description of the field of 
Chalons, after the great battle fought there 
between the scourge of Heaven and the Roman 
powers,— 

*«O'er that field, where battle’s din 

Had seem’d a voice from Erebus, now reign’d 
Stern silence; save where moans of agon 
Came on the night-breeze, or the howl of wolves 


From Ardenne gathering to their loathsome feast 
Made the deep stillness horrible,—” 


and thus paints and laments the fall of 
Theodoric, the Gothic king. 


“ Ranged in fierce order, where the loftier ground 
Swells gently from the — the Gothic power 
Frowns o'er the silent champaign; but anon 
Strange sounds of barbarous music, woful strains, 
And funeral wail is heard; like that sent up 
From Hadadrimmon in Megiddo's vale 
For good Josiah dead. That awful dirge 
Sends forth the grief of thousands, a whole host 
Hymning their monarch slain. King of the West, 
It cannot rouse thee from thy gorgeous bier ! 
Nerveless is now that arm which shewed thy Goths 
The path to glory; and the eye, that oft 
Reluined their fainting ardour, dark and seal'd 
By the long slumber. Thou art as the dust, 

hich thy foot trampled, when Tolosa’s dames 
Saw thee go forth in bravery to war; 
Of all thy sire possess’d, or thy sword won, 
Thou dost inherit nothing, but the urn 
Where the wotm nestles, and the voice of fame 
Which falls unheeded on the ear of death. 

The wild lament was hush’d; and then a shout, 
As of applauding millions, rent the sky ; 
And thousand torches from their flaming locks 
Cast forth a lurid glare; a clang of arms 
With loud acclaim announces to the host 
The heir of all his glory and estate, 
Young Torismond, upon his buckler riised, 
Amidst the bristling ranks of Gothic ste. 
Thro’ Arduenna’s woods the echo rang, 
And blood-stain’d Matrona’s polluted wave 
Ran trembling to the Seine; awhile the blaze 
Stream'd o'er the field of death ; then ail was still, 
Horror and utter darkness: through the night 
Deep silence brooded o’er the Gothic camp.” 


This affords a brief but fair specimen of the 
author’s talents; but we will add another—a 
prophetic view of the future might of our 
native land: — 


‘« That far island, stretch'd beyond the Gaul, 
Old Merlin’s famous haunt, where Saxon dukes 
Were striving with weak Vortigern. He knew 
That heaven-blest land, first glorious through thy pomp, 
Pendragon’s fabled son !* in after times 
oa to Rome should stand upon the fields 
Where freedom crowns the brave, and on the planks 
Of tempest-beaten vessels; but by him 
Most hated, for her love of social rights 
A nd faith celestial, which her canvass wings, 
Fluttering through every sky, shall scatter wide 
To spicy Indus, to where Ganges rolls 
His seven-fold stream, and the dim hills that rose 
In the secluded chambers of the west, 

here, doom’d to shine on states unnamed, tinborn, 
Bright Hyperion lit primeval wilds 
Where then behemoth ruled. O Albion, queen 
Of the cerulean billows! since that hour 
How often has the evil spirit scowl’d 
Upon thy counsels, with the felon wish 
To scare thee from the noble eminence, 
Which thou shouldst win among the sons of earth ! 
Albion, my country! through what fearful scenes 
Of civil carnage and tyrannic force, 
Through what dark passages of guilt and blood, 
Fanatic fires, or base corruption bred 
In thine heart's core, hast thou emerged to be 
A beacon to the righteous, a bright hope 
To holy freedom, wheresoe’er the sun 
Shines on the opprest! Through what hard trials yet 
Lies thine exalted course! whether assail’d 
By reckless and irreverent thirst of change 


* « King Arthur,” 








Defacing thine old image, or weigh’d down 
By the heart numbing taint, gender’d by pride 
And fastuous love of ease. March on secure 
To thy great destiny, and ever keep 
That one unchanging star before thy view 
(eee steady beam shall be thy certain guide 
'o the Hesperian port, where thou shalt pluck 
The golden branch, for thee and thine reserved, 
To sprinkle with the dew of happiness 
‘The many, by the word of holy truth 
Made wise, and shelter’d from the wrongs of power) 
The glory of thy God.” — 
To this patriotic prayer we shall only subjoin 
Mr. Herbert's just remarks on the literature 
of our times and concluding summary of his own 
poetical effort. 
«* T have yet beheld 
But half an age, yet in that petty space 
Such giant forms of havoc and of change 
Have glided o’er the earth, that the mazed thought 
Dwells little on the past, but gazing forth, 
Like the Ebudan seer with ravishment 
Strains after what shall be. The ear is cloy’d 
Unto satiety with honied strains 
That daily from the fount of Helicon, 
Flow murmuring; and that which is to day 
Inshrined upon the lip of praise, shall be 
To morrow a tale told, a shadow pass'd 
Into those regions, where oblivion throws 
Over the bright creations of the mind 
A darkness as of death. Scared learning fties 
An age, which babbling with unnumber’d tongues 
In quest of some new wonder hurries on, 
And hath no retrospect. Enough for me, 
That this my tuneful labour, short, howe’er, 
Its term of glory, hath my solace been 
Thro’ many a wiotry hour, when icy chains 
Bound the frore champaign; a sweet anodyne 
To inward cares, lulling the tremulous heart 
That throbs with high aspirings, and would fain 
Live unreproach’d upon the rolls of fame, 
Mindful of its Creator, who requires 
From each, with usury, the gifts He gave, 
And stirs by inborn thirst of good report 
Man tohis noblest uses. To have walk’d 
No servile follower, nor vainly trick’d 
With meretricious gauds of modern song, 
Beneath Aonian umbrage never sere, 
Where Melesigenes and Maro stray'd, 
Where British Milton gave his country's lyre 
A voice from ancient days, hath been to me 
A charin illusive, a refreshing toil 
Year after year. My little barque, o'er which 
Long fashioning thy symmetry f hung, 
Now launch'd upon the ocean wide of Time, 
Whose winds are evil tongues, and passions roused 
Amidst the waring multitude its storms, 
Sore shall I miss thee! like the child, first sent 
From the safe home, where fond parental cares 
Watch’d o’er his growing energies. Go forth 
Unto thy destinies, and fare unharm'd 
Adown the current, which may waft thee soon 
To that Lethean pool, where earthly toils 
Sink unregarded in forgetfulness !” 


Truth and feeling, besides many passages of 
true and elevated poetry, are the prominent qua- 
lities of the whole composition which we have 
thus so briefly illustrated; and, in other re- 
spects, research and learning are every where 
conspicuous. The dissertation embraces much 
strange and questionable matter; of which 
some notion may be gathered from the fol- 
lowing extract :— 

*¢ The identity of Attila with the Arthur of 
romance has been pointed out by the Author of 
‘Nimrod,’ vol. i. p.465. It is by no means im- 
probable, that, when the arms of Attila ex- 
tended themselves successfully over the North 
of Europe, the Saxon sea-kings, whom he, being 
unprovided with a maritime force, could not 
reduce under his dominion, may have removed 
to England in some measure to avoid his 
ascendency ; and, although we have no reason 
to believe that Attila ever sent any military 
expedition into Great Britain, the Scandinavian 
legends say that his companion, Theodoric, sent 
Herbert, his nephew, thither to King Arthur, 
who can be demonstrated to be no other than 
Attila, to ask for the hand of his daughter 
Hilda in marriage; but there is a story of 
fraud wherever the nuptials of Hilda are men- 
tioned ; and Herbert, in this account, draws a 
frightful picture of Theodoric to disgust her, 
and marries her himself. It may be surmised, 
that, as it was natural for the Britons, who 
were sorely pressed by the Saxons, to apply to 


|the great conqueror of Europe, he may have 
|sent them assurances of his good-will and in- 
| tention of succouring them hereafter, and have 
initiated them in his antichristian pretensions 
and claim to universal monarchy. From such 
‘secret communications the Druidical free- 
{masonry may have originated; and Olaus 
| Magnus, who styles Arthur king over Britain, 
‘Ireland, Scandinavia, Denmark, and the rest 
‘of Europe to the Palus Mezotis, which could 
not have been predicated of any man except 
| Attila, mentions that he instituted certain fa- 
|milies or societies of illustrious men, which 
/ seems actually to designate lodges of él/wminati. 
| The following extract from a MS. by the Au- 
{thor of ‘ Nimrod,’ which he has kindly com- 
|municated, will preclude the necessity of my 
entering further into this part of the subject. 
| It seems to me clear that the Arthurian fable 
| is a Druidical location of Attila, as head of the 
|antichristian power, in Great Britain. ‘ This 
j topic may be handled to better satisfaction by 
|shewing to what real man and actions the 
{unreal Arthur of Britain had reference, and 
why mortals so widely removed from the era of 
| the lower Western empire, as those who seem 
| to revive in his person, have been raised up, 
\like phantoms, to cross our path in history. 
| The Arthur of romance was king if a.p. 452, 
jand the si¢ége perileux in the centre of the 
‘round table, bore an inscription that in that 
'year the seat ought to be filled, and the quest 
\of the Saint Greal achieved ; yet Arthur failed 
jot doing either. Bearing that date of romance 
in mind, we must observe that Arthur was 
| armed with a sword brought to him from 
| heaven, in right of which he was (like a second 
| Orion) called Liaminawg, the sword-bearer. 
The celestial sword was so interwoven with 
his life, that, until it was flung into the water, 
he could not depart from this world for his 
appointed sojourn in Damalis or Avallon. It 
seems to have contained the divine part of his 
nature. In Tyran le Blanc we read of 
Arthur imprisoned in a silken cage, having 
life, but void of knowledge and discernment, 
save that he could answer all questions by 
gazing fixedly upon the naked blade of his 
sword excalibar. When that was taken from 
him, he no longer knew, perceived, or remem. 
bered any thing. That sword was his mind 
and his memory. Ireland, the Hebrides, Ice- 
land, Scandinavia, Denmark, Germany, and 
France, were conquered by Arthur, according 
to the accounts given in the Bruts and in 
romance ; he prevailed over the Roman empire 
of the west, and (as Leslie, bishop of Ross says) 
over that of the east also. Attila, king of the 
Huns, claimed sovereignty over the Scythian and 
Sarmatic nations in right of the sword of Mars, 
not a weapon used by that god, but an idol of 
him, immemorially revered in Scythia, though 
seldom seen upon earth, of which he boasted 
himself to be the possessor. Most of the 
northern nations seem to have been obedient to 
his power, and both sections of Constantine's 
empire were humbled by his arms into the 
payment of tribute. Arthur is stated to have 
passed into Gaul, and gained a great victory in 
Champagne over the Roman general Lucius 
Tiberius, and was marching on to attack the 
Roman emperor himself in Italy (whom 
Geoffrey ap Arthur calls Leo), when the in. 
trigues of Medrawd the Pict, and Guenever 
recalled him home, and shortly after destroyed 
him. The Hun fought a great battle in Cham- 
pagne against the general Flavius Aétius, and 
soon after marched against Italy, where he was 
encountered by Pope Leo, and by agreement 
with him (but for what private reasons I leave 
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for historians to inquire), returned to his own 
country. This was in a.p. 452, the very same 
year in which the romantic Arthur should have 
filled the siege perileua, but did not. A few 
months completed the life of Attila, by means 
(as it has been supposed) of an unfaithful wife 
and foreign and domestic treason. It may be 
asked, is it poseible, that two celestial sword- 
bearers should have been. thought, or even 
feigned, to spring up, conquer Europe, success- 
fully assail the Roman empire, return home, 
and perish under circumstances so minutely 
similar, and a perfect correspondence of date ? 
True it is that the Brutic Arthur bears date 
considerably later than the Romantic, but it is 
also true that the later date is only a crypto- 
graphic expression, or cypher to denote the 
earlier one. Arthur, says Bruts, withdrew to 
Avallon in a.p. 542, which three figures are 
merely an anagram of 452.’—‘ Of Arthur the 
sword-bearer, it is said that he disappeared 
mysteriously from the earth, to which he was 
one day to return; Niebelungen-lied speaks of 
the disappearance of the Hua, as doubting 
whether he was swallowed up by the earth, 
concealed in the mountains, or carried off by 
the devil; and a Norse saga describes him as 
being enclosed alive in a hollow mountain, 
amidst accumulated treasures.’—‘ Alain Bou- 
hard (Grand Chronique de Bretagne, fol. 53) 
pretends that one Daniel Dremruz, or the Red. 
visaged, reigned in Little Britain from 689 to 
730, carried his arms into Germany, was elected 
king of the Germans, and proceeded to Pavia, 
where he married the daughter of the emperor 
Leo. He returned to Armorica, where he was 
the most powerful monarch of all the west. His 
title is equivalent to Florid-faced (Gwrid ap 
Gwrid Glau), an Arthurian title. He is said 
to have descended from the earls of Cornwall, 
Arthur's native province. Like Arthur he 
had no real existence; like Attila he ended 
his career of conquest by an Italian expedition, 
but did not penetrate beyond the north of Italy 
during the reign of an emperor Leo, who did 
not exist at the time mentioned. The circum- 
stances identify him with both Arthur and 
Attila.” —*‘ In a great lake near Nantes is an 
island called isle d’ Un, meaning Hun, in 
which is a great stone with a hole in it, under 
which a giant is said to sleep, who contended 
against Christianity, represented in the person 
of St. Martin of Tours; aud it is traditional 
that a virgin is hereafter to put her arm 
through the hole and raise the stone, and resus- 
citate the giant and convert him. Martin 
died before the reign of Attila, but was uncle 
to St. Patric, his contemporary. The sleeping 
Hun is evidently Attila, and the legend fur- 
nishes another proof of his antichristian cha- 
racter, and of his indentity with Arthur, abid- 
ing in, and expected to return from, the 
island of Avallon.’ * - %3 " ° 

“I¢ is (says Mr. Herbert) much to be re- 
gretted that the particulars of the life of this 
conspicuous man have not been more perfectly 
preserved, but if we assume from what has been 
premised, that which I firmly believe, that the 
mythology and the early history of the North 
originates in Atilla, that the Arthurian legends 
have like reference to him, and that the anti- 
* christian expectations, which had centered in 
him, continued to be cherished in the mysti- 
cism of romances, giving a tinge to whatever 
literature did not spring from monastic sources, 
we cannot fail to perceive how great was the 
depth and durability of his spiritual influence 
aud machinations, as well as his political power ; 
and we may estimate what would have been 
the grievous consequences, if his career bad 





not been cut short before he had time to com- 
plete the subjugation of Europe and consolidate 
his antichristian empire. 

Such things we must leave undiscussed to 
the consideration of the inquisitive and learned. 





Lives of Eminent British Statesmen, Vol. IV. 
By John Forster, Esq. of the Inner Temple. 
Lardner’s Cyclopedia, No. XCIX. lLon- 
don, 1838. Longman and Co. 

Mr. Forster has finished his task in the 
spirit with which he began and carried it on. 
The struggle of the eventful era which it in- 
cludes has been represented in opposite lights 
by conflicting opinions: Royalists and Repub- 
licans, Cavaliers and Roundheads, have each 
had their partisans and advocates; and the 
press has teemed with a thousand volumes on 
the one side and the other. Mr. Forster’s 
views have been those of a strenuous admirer 
of the revolutionary party ; and, in the present 
volume, we have the lives of Sir Henry Vane 
the younger, and Henry Marten, written with 
all the enthusiasm of personal biography, which 
adopts its heroes, defends, and elevates them, 
as if they were the nearest and dearest in 
kindred and feeling. No good biography was 
ever penned where a large portion of this love 
for the subject did not exist; though we are 
conscientiously bound to say, that we cannot 
agree with Mr. Forster in the extent of his 
laudation of these men, nor with his anathemas 
against the unfortunate race of Stuart (or, as 
he calls them, “ the detested Stuarts,’”’), and 
their adherents, as tyrants, hypocrites, and 
murderers. We never knew a quarrel in which 
one faction were gods and the other devils. 
Having said thus much as an amicus curia, 
we are bound to add, that the Life of Vane is 
very interesting ; and that every part of the 
volume evinces the literary qualities of the 
author. A fine portrait of Sir John Eliot (the 
first ever published of that ‘* patriot,” and be- 
longing to a preceding biography in the series, ) 
is prefixed to this volume; and an appendix 
presents us with some curious documents be- 
longing to the times. Altogether, and referring 
to our former reviews, without entering upon 
further quotations, we would repeat, that Mr. 
Forster has faithfully and ably executed his 
task; and, though on many essential points 
connected with this ravelled period of our na- 
tion’s history we widely differ from him, it 
would be injustice not to state that he has 
placed the data and arguments on the other 
hand in a very striking light. 





Life of Grimaldi. 
[Second notice. } 
To this work— at once amusing and interest- 
ing; as curious a picture of life, as it is of the 
stage ; imbued with both the comic humour 
and the fine natural feeling and pathos of its 
editor, Mr. Dickens, whilst, at the same time, 
it is the accurate transcript of poor Grimaldi’s 
own materials and own views —to this work, 
however much it has pleased us, we can only 
return for a few moments. It has brought the 
peerless of clowns vividly back to our mind’s 
eye, with a thousand associations of pleasure 
and “laughter holding both her sides.” We re- 
member every look and gesture: the roguish 
leer ; the still more sly look of love to “ that 
pretty creature, there,” as if nothing could re- 
sist his sidling up to her, with every limb loose, 
and every feature relaxed; the grin of enor- 
mous breadth, and the chuckle of irresistible 
contagion ; the apprehensive glance around, or 
up to the stage-box, as maccaroni or huge tart- 
lets disappeared down his capacious maw. Oh, 





dear ! the drollery and the gusto of Joe! “We 
ne’er shall look upon his like again,” for he 
was never like any body else, and nobody else 
was ever like him. 

Among his thousand friends, he counted the 
wayward Byron, and of him his memoranda 
Says :— 

** Sometimes his lordship appeared lost in 
deep melancholy, and, when that was the case, 
really looked the picture of despair, for his face 
was highly capable of expressing profound 
grief ; at other times he was very lively, chat. 
ting with great spirit and vivacity; and then 
occasionally he would be a complete fop, exhi- 
biting his white hands and teeth with an al. 
most ludicrous degree of affectation. But, 
whether ‘grave or gay, lively or severe,’ his 
bitter, biting sarcasm never was omitted nor 
forgotten. It never fell to Grimaldi’s lot to 
hear any person say such severe things as Byron 
accustomed himself to utter, and they tended 
not a little to increase the awe with which, 
upon their first interview, he had been predis. 
posed to regard him. As to Grimaldi himself, 
Byron invariably acted towards him with much 
condescension and good -humour, frequently 
conversing with him for hours together ; and 
when the business of the evening called him 
away, he would wait at the ‘wings’ for him, 
and, as soon as he came off the stage, recom. 
mence the conversation where it had been 
broken off. Grimaldi rarely contradicted him, 
fearing to draw down upon himself the sarcasms 
which he constantly heard fulminated against 
others; and when they spoke on subjects with 
Byron’s opinions upon which he was unac- 
quainted, he cautiously endeavoured to ascer- 
tain them before he ventured to give his own, 
fearing, as he felt so very warmly upon most 
questions, that he might chance to dissent from 
him upon one in which he took great interest. 
Before Lord Byron left England upon the ex- 
pedition whence he was destined to return no 
more, he presented Grimaldi, as a token, he 
said, of his regard, with a valuable silver snuff- 
box, around which was this inscription,—‘ The 
gift of Lord Byron to Joseph Grimaldi.’ ” 

These were among the days of joy and jol- 
lity; but the sadder end approached. “ The 
Vision of the Sun, or Orphan of Peru,” was 
produced, and it is stated :— 

** In this piece, which came out on the 2: 
of March, 1823, Grimaldi played a prominent 
character ; but even during the earlier nights 
of its very successful representation, he could 
scarcely struggle through his part. His frame 
was weak and debilitated, his joints stiff, and 
his muscles relaxed ; every effort. he made was 
followed by cramps and spasms of the most 
agonising nature. Men were obliged to be 
kept waiting at the side-scenes, who caught 
him in their arms when he staggered from the 
stage, and supported him, while others chafed 
his limbs,—which was obliged to be incessantly 
done until he was called for the next scene, or 
he could not have appeared again. Every time 
he came off, his sinews were gathered up into 
huge knots by the cramps that followed his ex- 
ertions, which could only be reduced by violent 
rubbing, and even that frequently failed to 
produce the desired effect. The spectators, 
who were convulsed with laughter while he 
was on the stage, little thought that, while 
their applause was resounding through the 
house, he was suffering the most excruciating 
and horrible pains. But so it was, until the 
twenty-fourth night of the piece, when he had 
no alternative, im consequence of his intense 
sufferings, but to throw up the part. On the 
preceding night, although every possible re- 
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medy was tried, he could scarcely drag himself 
through the piece; and, on this occasion, it 
was only with the most extreme difficulty, and 
by dint of extraordinary physical exertion and 
agony, that he could conclude the performance, 
when he was carried to his dressing-room ex- 
hausted and powerless. Here, when his bodily 
anguish had in some measure subsided, he 
began to reflect painfully and seriously on his 
sad condition. And, when he remembered how 
long this illness had been hovering about him, 
how gradually it had crept over his frame and 
subdued his energies, with what obstinacy it 
had baffled the skill of the most eminent me- 
dical professors, and how utterly his powers 
had wasted away beneath it, he came to the 
painful conviction that his professional exist- 
ence was over. Suffering from this terrible 
certainty a degree of mental anguish to which 
all his bodily sufferings were as nothing, he 
covered his face with his hands and wept like 
a child. The next morning, he sent word to 
the theatre that he was disabled by illness 
from performing. . . ad ° 

“ Independent of these sufferings of the 
body, he had to encounter mental afflictions 
of no ordinary kind. He was devotedly at- 
tached to his son, who was his only child, for 
whom he had always entertained the most anx- 
ious solicitude ; whom he had educated at a great 
expense, and upon whom a considerable por- 
tion of the earnings of his best days had been 
most liberally bestowed. Up to this time he 
had well repaid all the care and solicitude of 
his parents: he had risen gradually in the 
estimation of the public, had increased every 
year in prosperity, and still remained at home 
his father’s friend and companion. It is matter 
of pretty general notoriety that the young man 
ran a reckless and vicious course, and in time 
80 shocked and disgusted even those who were 
merely brought into contact with him at the 
theatre for a few hours in a night, that it was 
fonnd impossible to continue his engagements. 
The first notification his father received of his 
folly and extravagance was during their stay 
at Cheltenham, when, one morning, shortly 
after he had risen from his sick-bed, he was 
waited upon by one of the town authorities, 
who informed him that his son was then locked 
up for sume drunken freaks committed over 
night. He instantly paid every thing that 
was demanded, and procured his release ; but 
in some skirmish with the constables he had 
received a severe blow on the head from a 
staff, which, crushing his hat, alighted on the 
skull, and inflicted a desperate wound. It is 
supposed that this unfortunate event disordered 
his intellects ; as, from that time, instead of 
the kind and affectionate son he had previously 
been, he became a wild and furious savage. 
He was frequently attacked with dreadful 
fits of epilepsy, and continually committed 
actions which nothing but madness could 
prompt. In 1828, he had a decided attack 
of insanity, and was confined in a strait waist- 
coat in his fathers’s house for some time. As 
no disorder of mind had appeared in him before, 
and as his miserable career may be dated from 
this time, it is not unreasonable to suppose that 
the wound he received at Cheltenham wasamong 
the chief causes of his short-lived delirium. 
They returned to London together, and for the 
next three months Grimaldi consulted the most 
eminent medical men in the hope of recovering 
some portion of his lost health and strength. 
During that time he suffered an intensity of 
anxiety which it is difficult to conceive, as their 
final decision upon the remotest probability of 
his recovery was postponed from day to day. 


All their efforts were in vain, however. Towards 
the end of October he received a final intima- 
tion that it was useless for him to nourish any 
hope of recovering the use of his limbs; and 
that, although nature, assisted by great care on 
his part and the watchfulness of his medical 
attendants, might certainly alleviate some of 
his severe pains, his final recovery was next to 
impossible, and he must make up his mind to 
relinquish every thought of resuming the exer- 
cise of his profession.” 

An account not very flattering to Covent 
Garden theatre and management, but highly 
honourable to Mr. Stephen Price, then the 
lessee of Drury Lane, is given of Grimaldi’s 
last and farewell benefit, when the public re- 
sponded liberally to the appeal of his friends ; 
and Mr. Bunn, the present manager of the 
latter theatre, is very gratefully spoken of by 
Grimaldi, when illnes and reduced circum. 
stances made every act of kindness doubly 
valuable. The benefit at Drury Lane realised 
580/., anda previous one at Sadler’s Wells, 315/.; 
and for both he was mainly indebted to the 
active and benevolent efforts of Miss Kelly, 
thus proving herself an example to her sex in 
private life, as she ever was one of the brightest 
ornaments of the public stage. 

The death of Grimaldi’s infatuated son is 
thus told :— 

* On the 11th of December a friend came to 
his house as he was sitting by his wife’s bed, to 
which she was confined by illness, and when, 
with much difficulty, he had descended to the 
parlour, told him, with great care and delicacy, 
that his son was dead. In one instant every 
feeling of decrepitude or bodily weakness left 
him, his limbs recovered their original vigour, 
all his lassitude and debility vanished, a diffi- 
culty of breathing under which he had long 
laboured disappeared, and, starting from his 
seat, he rushed to his wife’s chamber, tearing, 
without the smallest difficulty, up a flight of 
stairs, which a quarter of an hour before it had 
taken him ten minutes to climb. He hurried 
to her bedside, told her that her son was dead, 
heard her first passionate exclamation of grief, 
and, falling into a chair, was once again an en- 
feebled and crippled old man.” 

We drop the curtain on his own finale :— 

** Deprived of all power of motion ; doomed 
to bear, at a time of life when he might reason- 
ably have looked forward to many years of 
activity and exertion, the worst bodily evils of 
the most helpless old age; condemned to drag 
out the remainder of his days in a solitary 
chamber, when all those who make up the sum 
of home were cold in death, his existence would 
seem to have been a weary one indeed ; but he 
was patient and resigned under all these trials, 
and in time grew contented, and even happy. 
This strong endurance of griefs so keen, and 
reverses 80 poignant, may perhaps teach more 
strongly than a hundred homilies, that there 
are no afflictions: which time will not soften; 
and fortitude overcome. Let those who smile 
at the deduction of so trite a moral from the 
biography of a clown, reflect, that the fewer 
the resources of a man’s own mind, the greater 
his merit in rising superior to misfortune. Let 
them remember too, that in this case the light 
and life of a brilliant theatre were exchanged 
in an instant for the gloom and sadness of a 
dull sick-room.” 

“ Alas, poor Yorick!” 





Gems from British Poets. 4small vols. London, 
H. I. Warren ; Edinburgh, Menzies. 

Ow a plan similar to the Gems from American 

Poets, we have here a selection of Sacred verse, 








another from Chaucer to Goldsmith, a third 
from Falconer to Campbell, and a fourth from 
living poets only; from which we rather won- 
der to see not only Campbell, but Bowles, 
James Montgomery, Southey, Wordsworth, 
Landor, and Rogers, excluded, and placed in 
the preceding volume ; whilst Wiffen, Pringle, 
Neele, and perhaps others, are raised from their 
graves to figure in the last. Mr. Rogers, 
according to many accounts, is the only man 
who could be said to belong to both states of 
existence. With regard to this publication, it 
is very neat. We disapprove, however, of mu- 
tilated fi ents of old poems, the whole of 
which could not appear in such a work; and 
the warm bits of which retained can only serve 
as an incentive to curiosity, to know what 
greater pruriency is hidden under the rows of 
asterisks. With regard to the reproduction of 


pieces which belong to recent writers, with- 
out their leave, we shall only repeat our opinion, 
that it is unjustifiable plunder and piracy. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ROYAL INSTITUTION. 
Fripay evening, Feb. 16th.— Mr. W. Aiiis- 
worth * On the Progress of the Alluvia of Ba- 
bylonia.’ The lecturer, after pointing out the 
interest involved in the questions which he 
proposed to discuss that evening, from the con- 
nexion which would be established between 
recent geology and the antique history of man, 
proceeded, as introductory to the history of the 
progress of alluvial deposits, to describe what 
the same countries presented, illustrative of so- 
called diluvial phenomena. Modern geologists 
have, for the most part, agreed in considering 
all these deposits and accumulations of gravel, 
pebbles, &c., which lie above all stratified or 
rocky beds, and which yet are not connected 
with operations now in action (as transport by 
rivers, &c.) as belonging to the last watery 
cataclysm which passed over the earth, and as 
identical with the deluge of the Scriptures. 
There exists all along the course of the Eu- 
phrates, from Taurus to Babylonia, a deposit 
of breccia, which, to Zenobia (about 300 miles 
below Taurus), consists of pebbles derived from 
that chain, but below that, of limestone, chalk, 
flints, and gypsum, with some Taurian pebbles. 
At Zelébe, this breccia is covered by a selenitic 
sandstone, upon which again is superimposed a 
formation of feldspatho-pyroxenic rocks (ba- 
salts, &c.), indicating chat a cataclysm had 
occurred subsequently to that which brought 
down these Taurian pebbles; and that all the 
country to the south of Zenobia was, at the 
time of the occurrence of this last catastrophe, 
under water, was proved by the geological cha- 
racters of the soil, presenting marine elays at 
Der; at Rahabah, clays and breccia, with bones 
of recent quadrupeds (jerboa, &e.); at Sala- 
hiyat, red limestone breccia; at Erzi, polipi- 
ferous clays; and at Hadisa, iron-stone and 
bituminous marles. Rehoboth was one of the 
cities of Asshur, and nearly coeval with Babel 
and Accad. It was built upon the limestone 
superimposed upon the breccias, which lime- 
stone could not, from this long tract of coun- 
try having been elevated subsequent to the 
transport of the breccias, and a period of 
quiescent deposit having occurred previous 
to the building of Assyrian cities, have 
been the deposit which resulted from the 
Noachian deluge. ‘The termination of the 
rocky strata, and the commencement of the 
alluvial territory, is marked by the Pyle 
of Xenophon, and the wall of Semiramis or 
Media, which, starting from Anbar, the Mace- 
practa of Julian, takes a diagonal course to 
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Opis (fifty-two miles), the modern Babileen, | 
situated upon the old. bed of Tigris, north of 
Akbara, a ruin of the Caliphat, and at the point 
where the Physcus, the present M44them, disem- 
bogued itself into Tigris. Between the nearest | 
point of this line and Babel, is a distance of | 
seventy miles in a straight line; granting 400: 
years, or to the birth of Peleg, for the com- 
mencement of the building of the Tower, it 
would leave, if we supposed all these alluvia to 
be post-diluvian, or to have been deposited 
subsequently to the deluge, the enormous rate 
of progress of 298 yards per annum, a rate 
altogether inconsistent with the produce of the 
united delta in the present day. The Ante- 
Babylonian alluvia then contained the mat- 
ters of the deluge of the Scriptures, and they 
extended, at the time of the building of the 
Tower, far to the south of Babel, to Teredon, 
or Diridotis, which was built by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and to the Ampé of Herodotus. 
The canals, which crossed Babylonia as a net- 
work, were four principal ones, noticed at 
different periods by Xenophon, and by A bulfeda, 
and by them placed at different distances from 
one another. The first is the Nahr Isa, the 
Baiamalcha of Ammianus, the Abou Geraib of 
the present day, and carrying water; the 
second is the Nahr Serser, Tsarsa of Edrissi, 
Maogamalcha of Ammianus, the Zimberanea 
(carrying water) of the present day; the 
third is the Nahr Malca, the royal river of 
Ptolemy, Strabo, &c. which, in Herodotus’ 
time, bore ships, and which carried off a large 
portion of the waters of the Euphrates into the 
Tigris, below Seleucia; the fourth is the Nahr 
Cutha, where was the city of Cush; Cuth 
(ii. Kings, xvii. 30), a great city, where, at an 
after period, lived the idolaters who went out 
from among the Samaritans, and where, ac- 
cording to the Talmud, in Bava Vathra, 91. 1. 
Abraham was imprisoned three years. Eighteen 
miles below this, the Euphrates divided into 
two branches: one went to the Pallacopas, and 
had already, in Abulfeda’s time, lost itself 
in the Rumiyah marshes ; the second was the 
Nahr Sares, or Narraga —the flumen foetidum, 
which, up to the time of the same author, still 
lost itself in the Paludes Babyloniz —the 
marshes of Lemloon. Previous to this bifur- 
cation, however, the Frat gave off canals to the 
left (the Nil), and the right (the Nahr el Birs), 
to the supposed quarters of Babylon. The 
mound of Babel (49,000 feet superficial area), 
was afterwards the town of Nil, the Nilus of 
D’Anville. The Mujalibé, (plural of jalib, 
slave, and expressive of the ‘home of the 
captives;” quere, Israelites? not Mukallib, the 
overturned) has an area of 120,000 feet. ‘The 
Amram, or western palace, 104,000, and the 
Kasr, or eastern palace, is 700 yards in length 
and breadth. Birs, neither an Arabic nor 
Chaldean word, was the site of Bursif, of the 
Chaldaic Sidra Rablia of the Sabbeeans, the 
Bursita of Ptolemy, the Borsippa of Strabo, 
celebrated for its Birscean looms, and the Hip- 
parenum of Pliny. The fourth quarter is 
marked in Al Heimar, a mound of 16,000 feet 
area, and 44 feet high, like the other mounds, 
probably a temple (in the centre of the town or 
eaahene) of national worship performed on high 
laces. Alexander was engaged shortly before 
is death, in constructing a canal from the 
Narraga, 76 miles below Dewaunia. It was 
varried through solid rock, and the city of 
Alexandria, visited by Colonel Chesney on his 
first descent of Euphrates, was built on its 
banks. The Macedonian hero then sailed in 
the marshes, where the imperial tiara was 
carried away, and the fillet blown upon one of 


the antique monuments which abounded ever 
in these aquatic districts. The marshes of 
Lamloon were then, in the time of Alexander, 
what they are in the present day, abounding 
in monuments, on some of which coffins have 
been discovered. The Pallacopas of Alexander 
joined the great Pallacopas fed by the Kufah 
canal and others more northerly, and this great 
branch’ of the Euphrates, on the authority of 
Arrian, Salmasius, and Pliny, passed by Ur, 
the Orchoe of Ptolemy, discovered by Pietro 
della Valle in 1625. It was then thought to 
flow past Zobeir, where is a channel called 
Nahr Saleh, a canal of early Mohammedan 
times; but this was found insufficient for the 
great body of waters, and ultimately the canal 
was met by Col. Chesney, on his route to Da- 
mascus, bearing down from Ur to Jebel Senam, 
where a Babylonian mound and relics had 
before forced upon the mind the site of Teredon. 
Tigris, flowing downwards to near the parallel 
of Werka or Erech, lofty Babylonian mounds 
which are upon the plain of Chaldea, imme- 
diately south of the marshes, and represent the 
Erech of Scriptures, as Acca Kuf or Akr i Nim- 
rood does Accad, passed by the bridge which 
carried a great road of Semiramis from Baby- 
lon by Cybate and Teib (where it has been 
traced) to Susa. At Cybate the Tigris lost 
itself in a lake formerly much more extensive. 
Pliny describes it as commencing at Seleucia, 
and extending 70 Roman miles to Aphle. The 
country between the Shat el Hie and Korna 
(Apamea), is, in the present day, a land of in- 
undations or perpetual marsh. This was the 
Chaldean lake. The voyage of Nearchus was 
discussed by Mr. Ainsworth at length; and, 
reading the value of the stade according either 
to the Olympic, the Itinerary, or the Aristo- 
telian measurement, it necessitated a journey 
across what is at present land, although a land 
of inundation and marsh, and Margastana was 
identified with Dorghestan, the Sinus Pelodes, 
or Stake bay, of Mahruin, part of Mucan; and 
Diridotis with Teredon (Jebel Senam), From 
hence the Macedonian navigator crossed the 
lake of Susiana to Aginis, the modern Hawaz, 
‘“*a village of Susians,”’ and where, according 
to Strabo, there were obstructions which caused 
the boats to unload, and which exist in the 
present day. Pliny speaks of ‘* Lacus quem 
faciunt Euleus et Tigris juxta Characem ;” 
Polycletus notices it; and Strabo says, all the 
interval between the coast of Arabia at Diri- 
dotis and the extreme of the coast of Susiana, 
is occupied by alake. This is the second lake, 
the lake of Susiana, which occupied the district 
of Haveesa, down to Mo’amra (Charax), and 
which in Alexander’s time was only a mile from 
the sea. The progressive emergences of the 
territory of Mesene, in which Charax, Spasinus 
Charax, or Tospasinus, where Trajan was 
kindly received, existed, is contained in a note 
of Marcian’s, who says, ‘near this part of 
Susiana lies an island called Apphadana, shew- 
ing an emergence to have taken place between 
the times of Alexander and of Marcian. From 
later writers, Al Edrissi and others, are obtained 
the data for the further progress in the alluvia, 
in the successive erection of Abadan and Al 
Shasiabat, villages now removed from the sea. 
The rate of progress of the alluvia, obtained by 
these means, for 2160 years, is about 33 yards 
per annum, and this, by a retrograde process 
calculated to the time of the building of Babel. 
would be about 65 miles, or bring the alluvia 
up to the neighbourhood of Teredon, which is 
thus, by the united testimony of history, and 
the study of physical phenomena, shewn to 





have been the limits of the exterior land in 


those remote times. Nearchus relates as its 
distance from Babylon, 3300 stadia, which, if the 
itinerary stade, would be 310 miles, the actual 
distance of Jebil Senam from Hillah. Mr. 
Ainsworth then recapitulated the physical fea. 
tures of the territory of Babylonia, Chaldea, 
and Susiana, as they had been during differ. 
ent historical periods, and pointed out how the 
circumstances of large rivers, carrying their 
alluvia into tidal seas, causes bar-like ac. 
cumulations, which, when these lands were 
gained from the waters, became so much high 
and dry territory; between each bar there 
would be a depression or hollow, such as in the 
alluvia of Babylonia are the Paludes Baby. 
lonia, the lake of Chaldea, and the lake of 
Susiana; while the high intervening land was 
occupied by Babylon; the second by Ur, by 
Erech, and Teredon; and the third was the 
Mesene of Historians. 


METEOROLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
Fes. 13th. Dr. Lee in the chair.—After the 
minutes of the last meeting had been read and 
confirmed, members and associates were elected, 
The secretary read the report of the proceedings 
of the Society during the last session, from 
which it appeared that it is in a very pro. 
sperous state, consisting of fifty-six ordinary 
seven honorary, and twelve associate members, 
During the last session, about sixty papers had 
been read, many of them illustrative of the beau- 
tiful and interesting phenomena that have been 
witnessed during the past year, and others of 
meteorology in its connexion with other branches 
of physical science. Weather-journals, simulta- 
neously kept, according to the Society’s tables, 
in various parts of England and Wales; dia- 
grams, illustrative of the barometric pressure, 
temperature, and quantity of rain fallen, in 
various places; and meteorological instruments 
of new invention, were laid before the meeting. 
It appears from the report, that many books 
and instruments have been presented to the 
Society during the last session. The secretary 
also stated, that the thirty-six hourly observa- 
tions made at the winter solstice, on the 
2Ist and 22d of December last, had been 
forwarded, by order of the council, to the Royal 
Academy at Brussels; Professor Arago, Paris ; 
the Albany Institute and Yale College, United 
States; the South African Institution; and the 
Astronomer Royal, at the Cape. After the 
report had been received and adopted in the 
usual form, and committed to the consideration 
of the council, previously to its publication, the 
papers received during the last month were read. 
The first was a highly interesting one from 
J. G. Tatem, Esq. on the extraordinary se- 
verity of the cold during the month of January, 
1838, at High Wycombe, Bucks. This month 
was placed in comparison with the correspond- 
ing months for the fourteen previous years. 
The lowest degree of temperature, the writer 
stated, occurred in the night of the 19th, and 
was one degree of Fahr. The mean tempe- 
rature of the month was 25°61, which was 
3:31 below the mean of any corresponding 
month during the above period. ‘* The baro- 
meter,” he added, ‘* had been falling for some 
days before the 19th, and continued falling 
until the 27th; after which it gradually rose to 
the end of the month ;” a fact which was fully 
verified by all the journals which had been 
received by the Society for that month. The 
next paper was a report of a series of experl- 
ments, made with two of Lieutenant Mor- 
rison’s magnet electrometers, to ascertain 
whether the instrument was thermo-electric, 





hygro-electric, or simply electric. (See our 
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report of Electrical Society.) The next paper was 
a description of the improved thermometer, ac- 


companied by the instrument itself. ‘This beau- | flanks the valle 
tiful and delicate instrument contains a narrow | the lining of th 


| 


rests on the green sand of Style Hill. He 
shewed, for the first time, that the green sand 
of Bovey, and probably forms 
at lignite basin. In noticing 


speck of white enamel, introduced into the|the structure of the new red sandstone, he 
curve of the thermometer, immediately behind | stated that the chief subdivisions of the form- 
the tube, which acts as a reflector to the quick-| ation present the following geographical ar- 
silver, and thus renders the temperature ca-| rangement, proceeding from east to west : — 1. 
pable of being distinctly read off at any hour in! Marls, with gypsum, as far as Sidmouth ; 2. 
the darkest night, without the aid of artificial ;|Sandstone from that town to a little beyond 


light. 


After passing several resolutions re-| Dawlish; 3. Shingle and conglomerate to the 


specting the formation of Branch Meteoro-| western boundary of the formation, the peb- 


logical Societies in Switzerland, Australia, 
and other places, the meeting was adjourned 
to March. 

ELECTRICAL SOCIETY. 
SarurDAY, Feb. 17th.—Lieut. Morrison, R.N. 
submitted to the Society his electrometer. Va- 
rious instruments have been in use to indicate 
the presence, the intensity, or quantity of the 
electric fluid in the atmosphere; but its state, 
whether positive or negative, could not be de- 
cided without trial by glass or wax. The mag- 
netic needle in the electrometer exhibited is 
said to deflect to the east whenever the fluid is 
plus, or positive, and to the west when minus, 
or negative; and that the ratio of deflection 
depends on the electricity of the atmosphere. 
This statement was confirmed by the reading 
of the Report of the Meteorological Society, by 
whom numerous observations had been made ; 
the Report also gave the states of the thermo. 
meter, barometer, and electrometer, for many 
successive hours, from which it was concluded 
that its action was neither thermo-electrical 
nor hygro-electrical, but simply electrical. 
Lieut. Morrison suggested that the electric fluid 
descending at right angles to the magnetic fluid 
may give to the needle a tendency to rotate, 
but, why not always in the same direction, he 
could not explain. Mr. Sturgeon said, that it 
did not appear to him to act upon the prin- 
ciples of electro-magnetism; and he thought 
that wood or straw, suspended in the same 
manner, would be influenced similarly. An 
interesting discussion ensued, terminated by a 
vote, at Lieut. Morrison’s request, for a com- 
mittee to test by observations and otherwise, 
and finally decide upon the efficacy and utility 
of the instrument. 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
Dec. 13th. Mr. Whewell, President, in the 
chair. A paper was read ‘ On the Geology of 
the South-east of Devonshire,’ by Mr. R. A.C. 
Austen. The district described in this memoir 
is included within the Exe amd the Dart, and 
the coast and the granitic region of Dartmoor. 
The formations of which it consists are ar- 
ranged by Mr. Austen un¢ler two general 
heads: the first containing the deposits pro- 
duced by actual causes; the second, those pro- 
duced by causes in operation before the most 
recent changes of level in lamd and sea, and 
including all the tertiary, seamdary, and tran- 
sition strata. Under the first of these divisions 
the author described the shingle, sand hills, 
estuary deposits, and peat bogs. Among the 
tertiary formations he included raised marine 
deposits in estuaries, raised beaches, accumu- 
elations of water-worn rocks: in valleys, the 
coal deposit of Bovey, and the bed of angular 
chalk flints and chert in Haldon and Black- 
down. In describing the seco ndary formations, 
he stated that the subdivisions of the chalk in 
the East of England exist also at Maynorst 
Cliff; that detached masses wf lower chalk occur 
among the superficial detritus as far west as 
Peak Hill; and that a white calcareous bed 





bles, derived from the adjacent older rocks, in- 
creasing in size towards the edge of the de- 
posit ; and, from this distribution, he inferred, 
that the conglomerate marks the original shore 
of the sea in which the new red system was 
deposited, the sandstone, the fine detritus car- 
ried to a certain distance from it; and the 
marl, the mud diffused through the water, and 
conveyed to a still greater distance. The cul- 
miferous or carboniferous strata of South De- 
vonshire, he included among the secondary 
formations, agreeably to the previous arrange- 
ment of Professor Sedgwick and Mr. Murchison. 
The different groups of shales, sandstones, and 
conglomerates, were briefly described ; also their 
mineral contents. Tin and copper are found 
beneath Ashburton Down and near Christow. 
Lead occurs in the same parishes; and iron 
ore is contained in large quantities in the shale. 
Where the strata are in contact with the 
granite, they are much altered, and occasionally 
abound with small garnets. Remains of plants 
are rarely discovered ; but impressions of ca- 
lamites have been noticed, and minute portions 
of vegetable matter occur in some of the beds 
of sandstone. The transition system was 
shewn to present the following great subdivi- 
sions:—1. Limestone, of a dirty red colour, 
coarsely laminated structure, and abounding 
with stems of encrinites. This formation is 
locally termed rag limestone, and occurs in the 
forest of Denbury. 2. Shale. 3. The great 
limestone of Newton Bushel and Torquay, 
containing numerous corals and shells. 4. 
Argillaceous slate and sandstones, generally 
red. This deposit is of vast thickness, and is 
in some places worked for roofing slate ; it also 
incloses strata of a peculiar limestone. 5. 
Lowest band of limestone. The igneous rocks 
were stated to consist of granite, porphyry, and 
trap; and Mr. Austen fully adopted the views 
of Professor Sedgwick and Mr. Murchison re- 
specting the granite of Dartmoor being more 
recent than the coal measures. He stated, also, 
that he had found veins of granite penetrating 
the same strata at Higher Alway and Lower 
Alway, near Bovey. The trap dyke of Wear 
was described in detail, and shewn to be more 
recent than the chalk, because fissures in the 
limestone, traversed by the dyke, contain frag- 
ments of that formation charged with manga- 
nese, an effect produced by the intrusion of trap 
throughout this part of Devonshire. The por- 
phyry near Exeter was proved to be more 
ancient than the new red sandstone, because it 
contributed largely to the formation of the con- 
glomerates of the new red sandstone. The paper 
concluded with a series of remarks respecting the 
disturbances which have affected the district 
and the phenomena, by which the author is of 
opinion, the relative geological periods at which 
the dislocations took place, may be determined. 


BOTANICAL SOCIETY. 
Furpay, Feb. 16th. Mr. J. E. Gray, Pre- 
sident, in the chair.—A botanical thermometer 
was exhibited, presented by Mr. Woods.— 
Read, a paper ‘ On Hybridity in Ferns,’ by 


a 
M. Martens, Royal Academy, Brussels, trans- 
lated by W. H. White, Esq. Ferns have gene- 
rally been considered by botanists to be agamous 
plants, which cannot be reproduced by seed. 
Therefore, hybrid ferns could never be ob- 
tained as phanogamous hybrids are, having the 
seeds of one species fecundated by the active 
powder of a neighbouring species. The fol- 
lowing fact has recently been verified at the 
Botanical Gardens, at Lourain, which leaves no 
doubt that cases of hybridity in ferns are to be 
|met with; and, therefore, that this interesting 
family of vegetables ought to be ranked amon 
een plants that are endowed with sexu 
jorgans. There had been cultivated for some 
| time, in one of the greenhouses, at Lourain, 
two beautiful species of ferns—the Gymno- 
\gramine chrysophilla (Spr.), and the Gymno- 
| gramine colomelanos (Kaulf.): two very dis- 
tinct species, and different from each other, 
especially as one of them has the underside of 
the leaves, or fronds, covered with a most 
beautiful golden yellow powder, and the other 
a bright silver powder, and has also its splen- 
did foliage larger and differently cut. These 
two species were placed very near to 
other, and there was no other species of 
fern in the greenhouse; the sporules of the 
G. chrysophilla were set with great care in 
small pots under glasses. 1ey came up very 
plentifully, but partook of the characters of 
both species, in such a manner as to be inter- 
mediate between those of G. chrysophilla and 
G. colomelanos, more resembling the latter 
than the former, which may be termed their 
parent, and from which the sporules had been 
collected. The analogy and difference between 
the new hybrid species and those from which it 
had been produced were given; also, the dis- 
tinct characters of each. 





STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 
Srr C. Lemow in the chair. — Several gen- 
tlemen were admitted as fellows. The paper 
read was, ‘ An Account of a Turn-out, in 
Dec. 1830, of the Operative Cotton Spinners of 
the District of Ashton -under - Lyne, Staley 
Bridge, Dukinfield, and Moseley; drawn up 
from returns made to the List of Queries, is- 
sued by the Society’s Committee, recently 
appointed for the Collection of Statistical Facts 
respecting Strikes and Combinations.’ This 
paper is a valuable one, as far as it goes. The 
class engaged in the turn-out, and with which 
it originated, was that of the operative cotton- 
spinners. The average amount of their weekly 
wages, immediately before the strike, and 
when the hands were in full work, was, on 
small wheels, 24s., on large, 32s.; in adjoining 
districts wages were higher and lower. The 
masters, after instituting a full inquiry in all 
the spinning districts, and having held several 
meetings on the subject of wages, determined 
3s. 9d. per thousand hanks to be a full average 
list price ; and the equity of this determination 
was subsequently proved by the fact, that, six 
weeks after the termination of the strike, the 
price per thousand hanks fell to 3s. 5d., at 
which it has continued to the present time. 
The operatives, it ought to be stated, demand, 
ed, at first, 4s. 2d., and afterwards 4s. ld. per 
thousand hanks. The total number of persons 
whose employments depended upon those of 
the workmen engaged in the strike, and who 
were consequently deprived of occupation dur- 
ing its continuance, was 15,708 males and 
females, from the ages of nine years to twenty- 
four, whose average wages was lls. 3d. per 
week. The value of buildings left useless, 
and of machinery rendered inactive, is esti- 
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to the rest of mammalia being greater there 
ing capital of manufacturers and masters also | than in any other country, with the exception, 
rendered inactive, at 526,000. No particular perhaps, of the Cape. There was likewise 
change in the habits of the work-people was|read a paper, by Mr. Hogg, ‘ On the Classi- 
observable in consequence of the strike, though | fication of the Amphibia.’ 

several acts of atrocious violence were com- 
mitted; such as the shooting at Mr. Howard, 
of Staley, through the corridor of his counting- 
house, and a similar act towards Mr. Kershaw, 


mated at 1,176,000/.; the amount of float- 


ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
January 22d. J. F. Stephens, Esq. President, 
in the chair.— This being the anniversary 
near Moseley; the particulars of which have meeting of the Society, the business of the 
appeared in the papers. The strike appears to evening was confined to the election of council 
have had no influence upon the amount of the | and officers for the ensuing year, the delivery 
receipts of the Savings Bank of the district ;| of a report by the treasurer of the accounts of 
but the fact is, that very few of the spinners of the Society for the past year, the reading of an 
this district are depositors in the Savings Bank | address by the president, since printed for dis- 
at Ashton; against which they entertain a pre- | tribution amongst the members, the appoint- 
judice, from a supposition that payments made | ment of a committee to report upon the merits 
therein are known to the masters. It is not! of the prize essays forwarded to the Society, 
ascertained that the work-people derived any | and other routine business. 
assistance from friendly, benefit, or loan so-| February 5th. J. F. Stephens, Esq., who 
cieties; though it was a subject of report that | had been re-elected president at the anniversary 
they contracted debts to a considerable amount, meeting, in the chair.—Amongst the donations 
and instances are known of families owing each | announced, were the continuation of Mr. Schon- 
from 25/. to 30/. In some cases they have been | herr’s great work on the Carcalionede, pre- 
able to pay off these debts, but, generally, not. | sented by the author, and other recent entomo- 
The stroke terminated on the 19th of February, | logical works, together with a valuable collec- 
1831, having continued ten weeks. A general tion of minute British Hymenoptera, by F. 
want of the means of subsistence induced the| Walker, Esq. The president appointed the Rev. 
men to return to work, and, in some instances, | F. W. Hope, and J. G. Children, Charles Dar- 
they were urged by extreme destitution ; but,| win, and W. E. Shuckard, Esqs. to act as vice- 
a small number of those who had been most| presidents for the ensuing year. Various col- 
active in the strike were refused employment |lections of insects were exhibited, especially a 
in the mills; they were obliged to have re-| fine series of North American Coleoptera, ob- 
course to various other occupations, inferior in | tained from raw turpentine by Mr. Shipster ; 
emolument to those in which they had for-|and a portion of a large collection of insects, 
merly been engaged. Few, if any, left the|made by Captain Downes, at Neemuck. Spe- 
district. The terms on which they returned; cimens also of a larva found in the lock of a 
were those proposed on the 26th of November | writing-desk embedded in a nest of clay con- 
by the masters, namely, 3s. 9d. per thousand | structed by the parent insect, were also pre- 
hanks; very few new hands were engaged. | sented by the Rev. L. Jenyns. Several new 
The loss per week to the workmen was as;members were proposed, and others balloted 
follows :— |for and admitted into the Society. The me- 

£. s.|moir read, was the conclusion of Mr. George 

1 (| Newport’s memoir ‘On the Uses of the Antenne 
“| of Insects,’ which, together with some additions 
= 18479 0) communicated by the author in person, led toan 


£. a 
each per week «+ 1108 16 
739 2 


1847 18 
Add 15,708 card-loom hands and | 


924 hands at 24s. 
463 do. 32s, 


| extended discussion upon this disputed subject. 
The subject selected for the Prize Essays of the 
ensuing year, is the Agrotis segetis, a moth, 
the larva or grub of which burrows into and 
devours the turnip. 


others, at lls, 3d. per week + 8835 15 88357 10 


Total weekly loss 10683 13 = 106836 10 


The total loss to the masters was about 32707. 
per week. No one of the masters failed in 
consequence of this strike, and its injurious 
effect on the trade of the district is chiefly 
considered to be in the very great expense 
inflicted on them in addition to the loss of 
their business. 
— were collected from the proprietors of 
each establishment in proportion to its num- to 

ber of spindles. ‘Th ic olh-aeeennes af these| cjaster oY Arts. — Rev. C. W. Edmonstone, Christ 
sums was 15092. 12s. 3d. which, with the ex-| Bachelor of Arts.—G. Maule, University College. 
ception of a balance of 7/. 11s. 6d. remaining 
in the hands of the treasurer, was chiefly ex- 
pended in the erection of temporary barracks 
for the military at Ashton and Staley Bridge. 
If the result of this strike be taken as a sample 
of that in others (and we see no reason why 
it should not), it appears that the workmen 
only suffer in any great degree, by such rash 
and wasteful combinations. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 


During the strike, various Ye Feb. 15th.—The following degrees were con- 
err — 


Bachelor in Civil Lato.—Rev. R. R. Stephens, Fellow of 
New College. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 
Fesruary 8th. W. Tooke, Esq. in the 
chair.—A memoir was read, ‘ On the supposed 
situation of Minoa and Niscea,’ by Mr. T. 
Spratt. The editors of Thucydides have ex- 
perienced great difficulty in reconciling the 
account given by that historian (B. iii. 61) re- 
specting the fortress, Minoa, of the Megarians, 
with that of Strabo (B. ix. 391); the former 
describing it as an island, about eight stadia 
from Megara — the latter calling it a promon- 
tory or peninsula. In agreement with the de- 
scription of Thucydides, a rocky insulated hill, 
with a.ruined fortress, stands on the margin of 
the sea, a little more than a mile from Megara. 
That this hill’ was once a peninsula is clear 
from the dry beds of two rivers, which pass 
close to its base, one on each side, leaving 
between only a narrow neck of elevated ground, 


LINNZAN SOCIETY. 
Mr. Forster in the chair.—Read a classified 
catalogue of ‘ Nepalese Mammalia,’ by Mr. 
Hodgson, British resident at the court of Nepal. 
This catalogue contains no fewer than ninety- 
eight species and varieties of mammalia; of 
which nearly ove half were first made known 
by the author. The number of ruminant 
animals forms a striking feature in the Nepalese 
fauna: the proportion which that family bears 








Le, 
A survey of the courses of these streams led 
the writer of the memoir to the belief, that 
they may formerly have been united ; the hill 
would, therefore, have been an island, as Thu- 
cydides called Minoa: but it is highly pro. 
bable, that the deposits of earth subsequently 
brought down by the current, during nearly 
four centuries that elapsed before the time 
of Strabo, may have converted it to a pen- 
insula, by forming a narrow neck of land, 
which then joined it to the main. In 
order, however, clearly to identify this hill 
as Minoa, it is necessary to discover near it the 
town of Niscea, which was situated at the har. 
bour formed by the island. Accordingly, not. 
withstanding the changes which it is evident 
the place has undergone, many ruins appear in 
the plain; of which some may, with great pro. 
bability, be conjectured to present remains of 
the Poseidonium, and other important edifices 
of Niscea, mentioned by Thucydides. Large 
fragments, which appear to have belonged to 
the bridge of communication between the for. 
tress and the city, and also portions of a mole 
extending towards the sea, were described by 
Mr. Spratt, with other expressive indications 
that the fortress on the hill was Minoa, and the 
city in the plain, Nisa. In addition to the 
evidence derived from an examination of the 
supposed sites, the question was elucidated bya 
description of the adjacent coast and islands, 
which afforded further confirmation of the wri- 
ter’s opinion. The memoir was accompanied 
by a plan and drawing. 


ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

Fez. 17th. -W. Butterworth Bayley, Esq., in 
the chair._._Col. Briggs called the attention of 
the meeting to three magnificent portraits, of 
Sir Robert Sherley, his wife, and his brother, 
Sir Anthony ; and a bust of the latter, belong. 
ing to Lord Western ; and read some selections 
from a paper he had prepared, ‘ On the Roman- 
tic History of these Persons,’ which he thought 
would be interesting, both for their uncommon 
purport, and as illustrating the difference ‘in 
the habits and manners of the Persians of the 
time of Shah Abbas, from those of the present 
day. Our limits will not permit us to do more 
than allude to a small portion of the interesting 
details communicated to the meeting. Sir 
Thomas Sherley’s adventures against the in- 
fidels, savouring, it must be confessed, more of 
the pirate than the warrior, though in their 
progress successful, terminated in his being 
taken prisoner by the Turks, in an unprovoked 
attack upon the island of Milo, in 1602. The 
avarice of his captors, who hoped to get a large 
ransom for their prisoner, saved his life; but 
he was kept in the closest confinement, in the 
Seven Towers, for nearly four years, when he 
was liberated at the intercession of King 
JamesI. Theother brothers, Sir Anthony and 
Sir Robert, who both resided in Persia, were 
the chief subjects of the paper read. Sir 
Anthony was born in 1565; he gained some 
laurels in the wars of the Low Countries, and in 
1599 was despatched to Persia to urge 5 

Abbas to unite with the princes of Christendom 
against the increasing power of the Turks, and 
to open a commercial intercourse between the 
two countries. His journey through Turkish 
Arabia, and his account of the customs of the 
people, shew that country to be very little altered 
from that period until the recent reforms by the 
reigning sultan. The same intolerent barbarity 
of the people, and oppression of the soldiery, 
were noticed by him as by modern travellers. 
The passage down the Euphrates, from Bir, 
was the same as that made by Col, Chesney; 
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and his description of the manners and costume Western, had shewn it. Col. Briggs explained rival those of former days, this gorgeous and 
of the Arabs would suit the present day, with! it to be a representation of the interior of abath richly impasted performance would have dis- 
the exception of the cap, which, as described for females; and, from the costumes of the wo- sipated them. 

by him, is now only worn by the Kurds. After men, evidently Christians. He stated, how- No. 398. Holy Water. H. H. Pickersgill.— 
an attempt on the part of the Porte to seize his ever, that the picture itself is a composition We presume the son of the able academician of 
person, Sir Anthony reached Persia in safety, which does not exist in reality ; for the cere- the same name. | Whether, however, that be 
and was very favourably received by the Shah monies of preparation for eutering the Hamam, so or not, the pictorial qualities of Mr. H. H. 
Abbas, who was well disposed towards Christ- and performing the toilette after the bath, and Pickersgill’s performance shew that he has been 
jans, in consequence, as it was supposed, of the those of the interior, are exhibited as being well schooled. How far the sentiment may be 
influence exercised over him by the Christian performed in one and the same apartment, in accordance with the devout and humble act 
ladies of his harem. Sir Anthony soon became which, it seems, is incorrect; and from the of approaching the holy font we are not pre- 
a favourite with the Shah Abbas, who called temperature of the interior, which is in reality pared to say. 

him the friend of his soul, and treated him like a steam bath at 102° of Fahrenheit, an attempt, No. 417. Boots and Shoes neatly mended. 
a brother, and after some time deputed him as to dress in such a place would be attended with A. Fraser.— Homely in title, homely in sub- 
ambassador to Queen Elizabeth, with letters to the greatest inconvenience, and a sudden ex- ject, yet any thing but homely as a work of art. 
the sovereigns of Europe, calling upon them to posure to the external air would prove highly | It is Anglo-Flemish in all its bearings, whether 
make war against the Turks. He arrived in dangerous. Owing to the state of the weather, of composition, character, or colouring. Of the 
England in September 1601, and was well|the meeting was very small; so that, after re- cobbler’s utility, all pedestrians, as well as the 
received by the qneen, and afterwards pro- turning thanks for the liberality displayed by one here introduced, are well aware. His im- 
ceeded on his mission to the other European) Lord Western in affording it an opportunity portance and celebrity the old song humorously 
courts. He eventually died in Spain, in the of seeing the splendid pictures he had permit-| celebrates : 


year 1630. Sir Robert Sherley accompanied ted to be exhibited, the chairman moved, and 7 eae tte trades, from -— to west, 

ee eae ga se ‘ ° ° . sly resolved. that Lord West-| cobler’s past conten¢ ing 3 

his brother to Persia, in 1599, and remained it was unanimously reso q Vest And like in time to prove the best, 

there when his brother returned to England. ern be requested to allow them to remain in Who every day is mending !” 

He distinguished himself in a battle between the room till after the next meeting on the 3d! No. 420. La Partenza. No. 408. Il Ritorno. 
the Persians and Turks, in 1605. On this of March. | A. E. Chalon, R.A. — On the walls, and in the 


occasion, he took thirty chiefs prisoners, whom | eee tate catalogue, the position of these splendid and 
he offered in exchange for his brother Thomas, | SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. glittering productions of Mr. Chalon’s imagina- 
then a prisoner in Constantinople, but without Tuurspay, 15th, and Thursday, 22d. The tion is, to use a vulgar but strong illustration, 
success: the thirty prisoners were put to death. Earl of Aberdeen in the chair._Both evenings that of the cart before the horse. It is usual 
On the next day, a larger number of prisoners were occupied in the continuation of Sir Wil- for people to depart before they return; not 
were taken, of whom sixty were reserved, and liam Beecher’s tract on the success of the love after. Gay colours certainly suit gay subjects, 
a similar offer made to the Turks, but also of Henry the Fourth, king of France, for the and, though in the present instance somewhat 
without success. In 1608 or 1609, he was sent| Princess of Condé, communicated by Mr. ultra in their hues, yet, under the guidance of 
to Europe on a mission similar to that of his} Holmes, and containing many curious historical good taste and sound principles, they create a 
brother. On this occasion, he was accompanied | particulars of the court and times of Henry the pleasing variety in the field of art. Neither 
by his wife, the Lady Theresia, a Circassian, Fourth. The reading of the document is not are such works so injurious as some critics 
and sister of one of the queens of Shah Abbas.| yet concluded. suppose, to pictures of a more sedate and sober 


She was delivered of a child in England, who cast, when placed in juxtaposition with them : 
was baptized by the name of Henry, from that; ©ITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS | each class sets off the other. 


of the prince, who, with the queen of James, FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. | No. 437. Going to Poll. C. Hancock.— We 
were sponsors at the ceremony. The lady a) Ss acre -M.; Medical, 8?-M.3 cannot help admiring the skill and beauty of 


many years afterwards in Rome; but it is not) Twesday.—Zoological, 84 p.m. ; Royal Medical and Chi- | this performance, while we detest the degrading 
recorded what became of the child. Sir Robert, rurgical, 8} p.m.; Civil Engineers, 8. character of the subject. Talk of reform in- 
remained a year in England, and then refurned |», vetnentiah = Saeeaty of Arts, 7} P.m.; Medico-Botanical, goog 


to Persia. In 1623 he was again sent as am-| — Thursday.—Royal Society, 8} P.M. ; Antiquaries,8p.m.;| No. 436. The Student. H.C. Selous. — The 
bassador to this country ; and it was on this | a oe a composition, colouring, and chiaroscuro, of this 
occasion that the celebrated dispute occurred | ye. na oyal Asiatic, oe Harveian, 8 v.n. ; |little work, all shew the hand of a master. 

touching his taking off his turban in the pre-| Westminster Medical, 8 p.m. ; Electrical, 7 p.m. | No. 326. Three Illustrations of an unpub- 


| 





sence of the king. This Sir R. consented, | - . — - | lished work of E. Lytton Bulwer, Esq. M.P. 
after much resistance, to do, if permitted to} FINE ARTS. | D. Maclise, A.R.A. — An admirable mode of 
resume it immediately. ‘.A concession,’’ says | ; | preparing the world for the reception of a new 
Wicquefort, “ for which Shah Abbas might) ee | publication. Colburn’s literary assistants ne- 
correctly have taken off his head.” The me-| : 


No. 26. The Hours awaking the Morning. |¥&* hit a 4 a = agp po 
ah ee | H. Howard, R.A. — Glowing hues and beau-| = ont ae eS OS Se ee ee ee 
ambassador from Shah Abbas, who came to ifally floating fi h i +} terised | “eTious incidents depicted in these powerful 
England with powers to degrade and recall Sir! ee ee ee ee es ee eaten, ee wishing to read the work to 
Robert,. who was, probably, the victim of ene | Me. Mocunts geadl. Sie yopeent ie ene of | which they refer 
mies at the Whacitos soul Mat an investi ation | the mest charming speciinens of its kind. Tho! No 275, Morni Scene — Goatherds on the 
into the reality of his pretensions, the new am-|®0l"ing lark, catching the first rays of the early| 4,733: fountains. No. 276. A Sorvento 
y wt a a ridley am’ sun, is a happy and appropriate incident, sug-, lb aac rae ai ge 0 27 

bassador behaved with great violence, and ac-| by Shak ie Tiaew Girl at a@ Riband-Loom. T. Roods.—The 
tually knocked Sir Robert Sherley down. At | Bested, Sb Soe, Sy Cae ees |name of this artist is by no means familiar to 
a subsequent interview with the king, he also! . yor j Ree lark ot hesven's gate sings, lus; but there is that in the character of these 
shewed much rudeness. After many disputes, dies Wa ae , | works which shews us, that, ifhe please, he may 
the two rivals, and Sir Dormer Cotton, ambas-| No. 21. A Study from Nature. G. Simpson.| soon make it so. They are carefully painted, and 
sador from England to Persia, sailed in the! —A fine Othello; highly characteristic. The} yet the execution is broad. The colouring is rich, 
same ship together, and, on the passage, the expression of the eye, and the general cast of| mellow, and harmonious. 

tival ambassador died. Sir Robert appears| the other features, would induce a phrenologist| Among the varieties of shipping and sea 
Pa to have recovered his influence at the| to expect to find ‘the organ of destructiveness” | views, there are none which for truth and spirit 
ersian court. Shah Abbas could not be pre-| strongly pronounced. exceed those of that veteran artist, J. Wilson. 
vailed on to say whether he had authorised his!) No. 233. The Good Samaritan. W. Etty,|As proofs of this we would adduce No. 186, 
ambassador to act as he did, or not; and the| R.A.— Here the organ of benevolence comes| Dutch Vessels off the Coast; No. 364, The 
mystery of Sherley’s récall has never been} strongly opposed to the results of the organ of| Spurn Lights at the Mouth of the Humber ; and 
cleared up. The unpleasantness of Sir Robert’s| destructiveness. The lesson in the text is one No. 475, Flamborough Head— Daybreak. 
situation preyed upon his mind ; he was seized} that cannot be too strongly nor too frequently No. 41. Going to the Fair. T. Webster.— 
with an apoplexy soon after his arrival in Per-|inculcated. As a work of art, the colouring of, The half-willing, half-reluctant feeling of the 
Sia, which terminated his existeuce in June) this splendid gem would do honour to the first grandfather, and the anxious eagerness of the 
1627. Independently of the portraits of the| masters of the Venetian school. Had we en-| grandchildren, are admirably expressed. The 
Sherleys was a Persian picture, which had|tertained any doubts of the pigments or ve- fond dame undergoing the operation of being 
puzzled all those to whom its owner, Lord|hicles of the present being able successfully to, coaxed out of a “ splendid shilling” by her 


moir then ailuded to the arrival of another 
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darling, the lover looking at his watch and 
tacitly reproaching the tardiness of his fair one, 
who is seen in the distance tying the strings of 
her bonnet, are among the episodes which 
greatly add to the interest of this picture of 
domestic happiness in humble life. Nothing 
can exceed the fulness of colour and the clearness 
and facility of handling with which the acces- 
sories are executed. 

No. 2. The Wedding Gown. A. Farrier.— 
Cause and effect. A wedding frequently fol- 
lows a visit to the fair. This is a clever and 
highly-finished specimen of Mr. Farrier’s 
talents. The admiration of the younger sister 
is charmingly exhibited in her action. 

No. 47. The Children gathering Shells upon 
the Shore. Vide Rogers’s ** Italy.” Mrs. Car- 
penter.—The freshness of youth, and the fresh- 
ness of art, appear in this beautiful production. 
We have some notion that we have seen and 
eulogised it before; but we are by no means 
sorry to see it again, except on the fair artist's 
account. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Sterne and the Grisette. Painted by G. S. 
Newton, R.A.; engraved by G. T. Doo. 
Moon. 

ApmM1RaBLE! whether we consider the grace 

and expression of the design, or the masterly 

style of the engraving. Although in these 
days, our long-established classical writers 
have, in many instances, been almost super- 
seded by their successors, the ‘‘ Sentimental 

Journey” will continue to be read while hu- 

mour and pathos continue to charm ; and no 

one who has read it can forget Yorick’s un. 
successful attempt to. procure a pair of gloves 
that would fit him, at the shop of the pretty 

Marchande des Gants, in Paris. The beauti- 

ful Grisette measured them one by one across 

my hand — it would not alter their dimensions.” 

The original picture is in the possession of 

Robert Vernon, Esq. to whom belongs the 

highly honourable distinction of having gra- 

dually accumulated the largest and finest collec- 
tion of the works of British artists, in the 
country. 

H. Biddle; President of the Bank of the 
United States. J. Richoltz, del.; H. Dawe, 
seulp. Tilt. 

No doubt a good resemblance; but we cannot 

praise it as a work of art. 





Oh! say, then, can the minstrel choose 
The theme that gods and mortals praise ? 
No, no, the spirit will refuse, 
And sadly shun such raptured lays. 


For who can bear to touch the string 
That yields but anguish in its strain ; 
Whose lightest notes have power to wring 
The keenest pangs from breast and brain ? 


** Sing ye of love in words that burn,” 
Is what full many a lip will ask ; 

Bat love the dead, and ye will learn 
Such bidding is no gentle task. 


Oh! pause in mercy, ere ye blame 
The one who lends not love his lyre ; 
That which ye deem ethereal flame, 
May be to him a torture pyre. 
Ex1iza Cook. 


THE QUIET EYE. 

Tue orb I like is not the one 

That dazzles with its lightning gleam ; 
That dares to look upon the sun, 

As though it challenged brighter beam. 
That orb may sparkle, flash, and roll; 

Its fire may blaze, its shaft may fly — 
But not for me; I prize the soul 

That slumbers in a quiet eye. 





There’s something in its placid shade | 
That tells of calm unworldly thought ; | 
Hope may be crowned, or joy delay’d — i 
No dimness steals, no ray is caught ; 
Its pensive language seems to say, 
® T know that I must close and die,” | 
And death itself, come when it may, | 
Can hardly change the quiet eye. | 
There’s meaning in its steady glance, 
Of gentle blame or praising love, 
That makes me tremble to advance 
A word, that meaning might reprove. 
The haughty threat, the fiery look, 
My spirit proudly can defy ; 
But never yet could meet and brook 
The upbraiding of a quiet eye. 


There’s firmness in its even light, 
That augurs of a breast sincere ; 
And, oh! take watch how ye excite 
That firmness, till it yield a tear. 
Some bosoms give an easy sigh, 
Some drops of grief will freely start ; 


A female friend of ours has written to 
complain bitterly of Murphy, whom she declares 
to be only a sad common-tator, hardly fit to be 
roasted. Trusting to his predictions of “ fair 
and frost,” she ventured out without an um. 
brella, and the destruction of a respectable 
silk dress and excellent bonnet was the conse. 
quence 

Of the clouds above, and the mud below, 
In a soaking shower of sleet and snow. 

Now, with regard to Lieut. Morrison, it is 
but fair to acknowledge that we last week did 
wrong to him and Mars, Sol, and Saturn (see 
our note, p. 108, middle col.) ; for we have to 
confess the truth of the following reclamation 
in favour of quite as good a hit as Murphy’s 
extreme of cold, on the 20th ult. 


Sir,—Permit me to draw your attention to the dreadfu- 
accounts in the papers of snow-storms and hurricanes (con, 
sistent with my predictions about the 15th and 17th inst.)t 
and, I think, you will withdraw your observation that 
** Mars, Sol, and Saturn, have done nothing!" 


Yours, &c,, R. J. Morrison, Lieut, R.N, 


Feb. 21st, 1838. 

To come.—© As the sun has the declination 
of Herschel on the 25th, and the moon is with 
Venus, and Mercury has the declination of 
Saturn, I look for extreme cold, especially 
about the 27th, and probably a deep fall of 
snow, also storms of wind. The weather 
milder and fairer at the beginning.’’— Morrison. 
“ Saturday, 24th, fair; 25th, and 26th, fair 
and frost ; 27th, changeable; 28th, rain and 
wind; March Ist, changeable ; and 2d, rain.” 


| —Afurphy. 


Tue following curious document is almost 
literally translated from the Pali, and affords 
an amusing example of Oriental mind and 
phraseology. While all ranks and classes in 
this important colony are offering tributes of 
gratitude and admiration to their departing 
governor, the effusion of a single native —and 

a priest, too!—is not, after all, unworthy of 

notice. 

To His Excellency the Right Honourable Sir 
R. W. Horton, Governor and Commander.in- 
Chief in the Island of Ceylon. 

The humble Thanksgiving of Vanante- 
nakedana Unnansay, the Buddhist Priest 
of Galkisse. 

[The Explanation of a Singalese Stanza.) 

May God bless, protect, and give a long life to 





But that which sears the quiet eve 
Hath its deep fountain in the heart. 
Exiza Cook. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
LOVE. 
*T 1s well to wake the theme of love, 
When chords of wild ecstatic fire 
- Fling from the harp, and amply prove 
The soul as joyous as the lyre. 


Such theme is blissful when the heart 
Warms with the precious name we pour ; 

When our deep pulses glow and start 
Before the idol we adore. 


Sing ye, whose doating eyes behold, 
Whose ears can drink the dear one’s tone, 
Whose hands may press, whose arms may fold, 
The prized, the beautiful, thine own. 


But, should the ardent hopes of youth 
Have cherished dreams that darkly fled; 
Should passion, purity, and truth, 
Live on, despairing o’er the dead ; 
Should we have heard some sweet voice hushed, 
Breathing our name in latest vow ; 
Should our fast heavy tears have gushed 
Above a cold, yet worshipped brow ; — 


WEATHER WispoM: Past week. 
THE following review of the past week will 
shew how accounts stand between the prophets 
and the weather—not much to the credit of the 
former. 


Morrison, Actual Facts. 

At midnight o 
the 16th, a 
violent storm, 
fall of snow, 
&c., which con- 
tinued all day 
with piercing 
wind. Thaw. 
( Darkandgloomy. 

. Thaw continu- 


Murphy. 


17th. Very stormy, 
with frequent 
snow showers. 


} Fair and Frost-- 


ed. 

Much thaw; frost 
at night. 

Fair and frosty 
till 10 o'clock, 
then thaw. 

Thawcontinued, 
much colder, 

Dry, and very 
cold; 9 P.M. 
slight fall 
snow. 


19th. Nil 


Changes, and 
20th. | thelatterday Changeable - --- 
" vragll and 

st. rer,though 
J cloudy. Idem 





23d. Nil +see.+e. Rainand wind.» Rain; calm. 


“of 


that wise and supreme governor of this island, 
whose name is Sir Robert Wilmot Horton, and 
whose descent is from the royal family. He, 


_ {like the heavenly moon, having emerged out of 
SKETCHES. 


the dawning rock of England, has risen upon 
the sky of Sreelankawe, the island of Ceylon, 
jand shines over, opens, and delights the cities 
| of subjects. He, like a powerful royal lion, 
\forces into the den of Ceylon, which abounds 
|with many sorts of precious stones, such 
| rubies, pearls, &c., and, giving encouragement 
‘and fortitude to his subjects, kills and destroys 
| the great-tusked elephants of his enemies. He, 
\like a flower of a hundred leaves in the great 
\field of Ceylon, is frequented by wash’s* of the 
civil and military officers, and, being covered with 
flower-dust of excellent and delightful graces, 
emits forth the fragrance of charitable deeds. 
He, like the calpa worksa, or the tree that prd- 
vides any riches wished for, puts forth the 
branches of pleasing words; cheering the minds 
‘of all people, and, being full of good-smelling 
| flowers of acts of justice, is weighed down wit 
the fruits of the most delightful words and 
deeds of benevolence. He is like an ocean 

wisdom for pure and delightful streams 


® Even in Ceylon no European could make out whit 
wash meant.—ED. 
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yarious languages, has a beautiful and well- 
accomplished body, and is associated by good 
men. He has a clear discernment of what is 
just and unjust, and an extensive knowledge 
of various sciences ; keeps company with learned 
men; and, as he protects his eye, so he protects 
his subjects of every rank living in this island, 
where his sovereign authority prevails. He pos- 
sesses a sound judgment to destroy, as a venom- 
ous serpent, the heap of injustice prevalent in 
this country, owing to wicked persons making 
some people the proprietors of what is not their 
own, and depriving others of their lawful pos- 
sessions, and in display of his love to all, to dis- 
cern what is proper and improper; and he is 
like a one descended from the royal family, 
called Litchewa, who, in beauty, surpass com- 
panies of heavenly bodies. He walks and moves 
about like one of the great kings of elephants, 
inspiring his beholders with awe and reverence. 
He is a brave commander, being strong both in 
body and mind. He is eminent in meekness, 
love, and many other good qualities, and, living 
in a high state of all kinds of prosperity, he 
enjoys happiness like that in heaven. 
Colombo, July 17, 1837. 


DRAMA. 

Covent Garden.—The Black Domino, with 
the whole of Auber’s music, as played in Paris, 
has been produced here. With the exception 
of a chorus and one or two prettyish airs, there 
isnothing to relieve the extreme heaviness of 
the piece ; in fact, we have seldom witnessed a 
less attractive opera. It has, however, been 
much curtailed, and, indeed, the first act 
omitted altogether. 

On Wednesday, a lively one-act farce, called 
Mackintosh and Co., was quite successful. 
Bartley, as a henpecked husband, played capi- 
tally, and Power, an Irishman (though evi- 
dently not well), gave much interest toa rather 
more sentimental character than he usually 
plays. Mrs. Clifford, as a termagant wife, 
shewed spirit enough even for two husbands ; 
and the lover and lovee were well sustained by 
Mr. Roberts and Mrs. Serle. Much laughter 
and final applause rewarded all their exertions. 
The Lady of Lyons is amply fulfilling our 
opinion of its merits, and prediction of its suc- 
cess. It fills the house every night. 

Adelphi. A burletta called The Rifle 
Brigade, was produced here on Monday. We 
can scarcely call it a novelty, so much does it 
resemble the Married Rake, which we men- 
tioned last week. Yates, O. Smith, H. Bever- 
ley, Misses Shaw and Taylor, bustled through 
their parts, and kept the audience in good 
humour. Mrs. Nisbett played very cleverly, 
and looked as smart as need be in her soldier 
attire; but we like her far better in her own 
dress, and never see her so disguised without 
regret. 





Quartet Concert, Hanover Square Rooms.— 
The first of four of these concerts gave us some 
admirably performed and scientific music. A 
little monotonous, as having so few performers, 
but very delightful to the lovers of this kind of 
melody. Herr Kroff, of whom we have not 
before heard, sung one or two German airs 
most sweetly, and the concluding double quar- 
tet was very fine. 

Society of British Musicians; Hanover 
Square Rooms. — The third and fourth con- 
certs were equal to the first two, and gave us 
some good and pleasant music. At the fourth 
and last, Mrs. Barnett and Miss Wyndham 
sung very sweetly. 





VARIETIES. 

The Literary Fund—We rejoice to learn 
that the Marquess of Lansdowne is to take the 
chair at the Anniversary of the Literary Fund 
in May next. Mr. T. Moore, among other 
distinguished literary characters, will, we be- 
lieve, be one of the stewards on the occasion. 

Valuable Drawings.—Of all the fine series of 
drawings which we have seen for sale during 
many years, we are not aware of one so exten- 
sive, 80 various, and so valuable, as that of the 
late Mr. Henry Fisher, advertised by Messrs. 
Christie in our last Gazette. The many highly 
embellished publications which they were pro- 
duced to adorn are familiar, nut only to England, 
but to almost every part of the world; and 
when we observe that the names of Turner, 
Stanfield, Roberts, Allom, Prout, Bartlett, are 
among the largest contributors, and that many 
original sketches made in India, Syria, Pales- 
tine, and other most picturesque and interesting 
countries, constitute the mass of above four 
hundred lots, we need not add a syllable to 
stimulate the attention of collectors. 

Mr. Parris’s paintings for the great western 
steam-ship (cards to see which are among the 
prizes for next week’s enjoyments), are certainly 
unique productions of art, and worthy of the 
artist to whom we owe the Colosseum. Never 
was steam-ship so adorned ; and we question if 
Cleopatra’s famous galley was ever half so beau- 
tiful or splendid as this huge traveller across 
the wide Atlantic will be made by his masterly 
pencil and creative genius. 

Caricatures, H. B. Three more pleasantries 
(Nos. 518, 519, 520) have been added to this 
list. “* The three Singles: Lord Brougham be- 
tween Lords Ellenborough and Mansfield, 
swaggering, arm in arm, as proud of his new 
position, is a capital trio. The next, Lord 
Glenelg in the pillory, pelted by Lord Brougham 
and Lord Aberdeen, &c.—the former with a 
rotten egg, the-latter with a poll.cat,—is a 
famous group. The Duke of Wellington says, 
*¢ Poordevil! I pity him.’’ Lord Melbourne, Lord 
J. Rnssell, Mr.Spring Rice, and Mr. Roebuck, 
complete the busy scene. The last, ** Old and 
Young Stagers,” has rival stables ; and Lords 
Brougham and Durham as stage-coach horses, 
led out in harness for inspection. Mr. Leader, 
Lord Melbourne, Lord Glenelg, Mr. Roebuck, 
Sir W. Molesworth, are the other characters, 
and it is among the cleverest of the series. 

Woolwich Churchyard.—The churchwardens 
of Woolwich have issued a queer advertise- 
ment, calling upon all parties interested to 
repair the dilapidated tombstones in the church- 
yard, otherwise they are to be removed. Among 
the rest, thus advertised, are the owners of 
** Tombs on the north side of the church, with- 
out any inscription. With sundry head-stones 
having the inscriptions entirely obliterated.”” Do 
the churchwardens mean to raise ghosts ? For 
surely none, or nothing else, can come at this 

Earthquake. letter from Bucharest, of the 
27th ult., states, that a violent shock of an 
earthquake was felt there on the evening of the 
23d, the morning of the 25th, and the after- 
noon of the 26th. They came from west to 
east, and caused considerable damage to the 
public and private edifices of the city, and the 
surrounding country. Numerous churches and 
chateaux have been almost overthrown, and, 
unfortunately, many lives have been lost. Some 
reports make them amount to 60, and the 
number of houses and buildings destroyed to 
200. After the shocks, which were preceded 
by a loud rumbling noise, a strong smell of 
sulphur was perceived; and a brilliant meteor 





anne: — 
had appeared on the evening of the 22d. 
French Paper. 

The Masquerade at the English Opera 
House on Thursday was well attended, and 
many of the characters were sustained with 
great spirit. The coup d’eil from the boxes 
was very entertaining, being enlivened by all 
the variety of characters usually attending these 
entertainments. 

The Torpedo. — During the last summer, 
M. Charles Matteucci, a French physiologist, 
who had before applied himself to the subject, 
devoted two months, passed on the shores of 
the Adriatic, to the examination of 116 tor- 
pedoes, of different sizes, with the view of ascer- 
taining the electrical, and other properties, of 
that extraordinary fish. M. Matteucci has 
detailed, in a very elaborate and scientific me- 
moir, the experiments which he made during 
his researches. From those. experiments, he 
draws the following conclusions : — First. The 
element necessary to the electrical discharge of 
the torpedo, and to the direction of that dis- 
charge is produced by the last lobe of the brain, 
and is transmitted by the nerves inthe sub- 
stance of the organ. Secondly. From this it 
follows, that it is not in the organ and by. the 
organ that this element is prepared. Thirdly. 
An electrical current, directed from the brain 
to the organ, by the nerves, determines the 
discharge, as it has produced this element, 
which appears to me to be possibly the electric 
fluid. Fourthly. As the electrical discharges 
of the torpedo, even under the influence of the 
electrical current, cease when the nerves are 
tied, it must be admitted that this element, 
which I consider as analogous to the electric 
current, and as the electric current itself, - 
requires for its operation a molecular disposi- 
tion in the nerves, the destruction of which 
leads to the cessation of its functions.” M. 
Matteucci describes his analysis of the substance 
of the organ of a middle-sized torpedo, divested 
of all the membranes, muscles, and large nerv- 
ous vessels attached to it; and observes that it 
is impossible not to remark the analogy which 
exists between the composition of cerebral 
matter, and that of the electric organ of the 
torpedo; which we have greatly abridged from 
the Bibliotheque Universelle de Geneve. 





LITBRARY NOVELTIES. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Sermons, by the late Rev. Dr. L. Adamson, Minister 
of Cupar, 8vo. 10s, 6d, — ‘Transactions of the Entomolo- 
ical iety of London, Vol. I, Part I. 8vo, with co- 
loured Plates, 8s. — Ibbetson’s Specimens of Eccentric 
Circular Turning, with Practical Instructions, 3d edition, 
8vo. 20%. — Gai Greenwood’s Pleasant Tales, 18mo. 

. 6d, — Poetical Illustrations of P: es of Scripture, 
4 E, Taylor, 2d edition, 32mo. 2s.— A Love-Token for 
Children, by Miss Sedgwick, f.cap, 4s. —— Memoirs of Gri- 
maldi, edited by 


** Boz,” with i Illustrations by Cruik- 
shank, 2 vols. post 8vo. 2is.— Elisha, by Dr. F. W. 
Krummacher, 12mo, 6s. — The Case of the Regale and 
the Pontificate stated, by the Rev. C. Leslie, new edition, 
8vo. 4s. 6d. — Bishop Jeremy Taylor’s Holy Living and 


Hale, f.cap, 8s. 6d.—~ 
Stanley, and other Poems, by J. C. Fyler, Esq. f.cap, 
3s. 6d. — Men of Character, by D. Jerrold, with 12 Illus- 
trations, 3 vols, post 8vo. 1/. 11s, 6d.— Stories about Dogs, 
by T. Bingley, with Cuts, 4s. — Burke’s Landed Gentry, 
Vol. III. (small edition), 18s.— Historical Essay on the 
Revolution of 1688, by R. P. Ward, Esq. 2 vols. post 8vo. 
16s.— The Mystery of the Tabernacle, by John Vizard, 
12mo. 2s, 6d.—An Hour at Bear Wood, and the Walk and 
the Seven Kids, 2s.—Guesses at ‘'ruth, by Two Brothers, 
2d edition, Ist Series, f.cap, 7s. — The Zool of the 
Voyage of the Beagle, by C. Darwin, Part 1. No. I. 
Fossil Mammalia, #.— The Companion; or, Outline 
Maps to the Geographical Text-Book, 12mo. 2s. — So- 
lomon and Shulamite, Sermons on the Canticles, by Dr. 
F.W. Krummacher, 18mo, 2s. 6d. — Remains of the late 
Rev. R. H. Froude, of Darlington, 2 vols. 8vo. 2ls,— 
Memorials from the Cathedral and Collegiate Churches 
in 1836-7, 4s. Gd. — History of England, by a Clergyman, 
Vol. VI. 12mo. 7s.— De Porquet’s Nouvelles Conversations 
Parisiennes, 12mo. 3s. 6d.— Plain Guide to Executors and 
Administrators, 18mo. 2s, 6d, — Realities of Life; by the 


Dying, revised and abridged b 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 
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Author of “ Scenes in our Parish,” 12mo. 3s.—Medita- 
» &c, in Verse, 82mo. 2s. 6d.— 

tin Anthology, translated into 

English Verse, by — Dunlop, 8vo. 6s.—The Contribu- 
pg of Q. Q. by Jane ‘Taylor, New Edition, in 1 vol. 


In the Press. 
The first volume of a History of Rome, from the 
Origin of the Roman People to the Death of Marcus 
ooo by Thomas Arnold, D.D., head master of Rugby 


oul is announced for publication (by subscription), a 
Tabular Synopsis of the Specific Gravities of Bodies ar- 
of Radel in at habetical order, from the valuable German 

Bot , entitled “ Tabellarische Uebersicht 
We like the s 


ewichte der Kdérper.” pe- 
of which 


oon of 9 ~ sent to us by Mr. Schloss, 
the following will afford an idea ;— 





Authority: 
Schibler. 


Brandis. 


Thomion. 
2 Herapath 
32 ‘Karsten. 


| Musschenbroek. 


'T " 
+F | 
54 
59 
64 
64 
64 |SchUbler. 
64 
64 


| 


| 
| 
|Berzelius. 
‘epi 
| 
|} Davy. 
|Gehler. 
|Marcet. 
| Marcet. 

64 Meissner. 

64 ‘Brisson 
Brisson. 


} 


ee 





+ }1-0527—1-057 
10476 .0- 200. 
1°1020 «oe .cee. 
1°0245—1-0325 

“O°910 «++. 


{1045 seccecee 


‘Specific Gravity. 
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dried 


Blood, Serum, of human (Germ. Blutwasser), the mean of} 


Substances. 


lera, very i 


venous) --- dees 
rom the heart of a patient dead of cho- 


(Fibrin and Cruor) 


erm. Blutstein) 


Butter (Germ. Butter )-.----- 
in the month of May ---- 


five observations 


ditto 


mean (arterial blood) of 


ditto (venous) ----++-- 
Blood-clot (Germ, Blutkuchen) 


( 


milk (Germ. Buttermiich) . $ 
Cacao, butter of (from the nut of the Theobroma Cacao L.j|08016-.--+-- 


rocured by hot pressure 


eee eeeee 


obtained by reduction of the Oxide 


Swiss, 
um, pure 


Butter- 


5 
y 
z 
Z 
3 
a 





a 
This seems to us to be very clear, copious, and useful. 
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METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1838. 


Thermometer. | 
From 22 31 | 
eoee 2 | 29°58 
sree 22 36 | 29°82 
sees 96 39 | 30-09 
cove 97 39 | . 29° 
Tuesday -- 20 sere 19 39 
Wednesday 21 | «... 98 
onan E. by N., N. and N.E. 
Except the mornings of the 16th and 20th, cloudy ; 
snow and hail, accompanied with rain, on the i7th; and 
rain on the mig 4 and — of the 2Ist. 
Rain fallen, +1375 of an inch, 
Edmonton, CuHanies Ueney ADAMS, 
Latitude ...... 51°37’ 32” N. 
Lohgitude 0 351 W. of Greenwich. 
To CORRESPONDENTS. 
Mr. J. O. Lewis's reclamation reached us - late for 
tion (previous to insertion) this week. In our 
—— call upon our justice shall be punctually at- 


February. Barometer. 
Thursday-- 15 29-52 
Friday ---- 16 
Saturday -- 17 
Sunday---- 18 
Monday -- . 


29°66 





Several articles are unavoidably postponed; among 
others, the important experiment of Messrs. Francis on 
—_ Beams. 


A second portion only .of Mr. Faraday’s » Expe- 
rimental Researches in Electricity, ing nm read on 
Thursday evening before the Royal 
is seme 4 dofumed till next week. 

The lines on reading Burns are as yet immature. 

e . biographical and political notice of Pozzo di Borgo 

in the last No of the “ Dublin Review,” is a very able. 
— interesting paper; but it is.not within our province’ 
to. comment on our contemporaries. 


a eena-m our errata last week, for Sepolereto, 


87 
29:63 | 


Society, our report ; 


2 Se 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connevted with Literature and the Arts. 
RITISH INSTITUTION, 


PALL MALL. 

The Gallery, for the Exhibition and Sale of the Wor 
British eae is open daily, from Ten in the Morning till Mine 
in the Eveni: 

Admission, i#.—Catalo; 
wat “LIAM BARN. Ap, Keeper. 


\OVERNM ENT. SCHOOL of DESIGN. 
Notice i yr hereby given, that on the 16th July, 1838, Pre- 
miums of from Five to ren Guineas each will be given for the 
best mene’ in Art, applicable to the following Branche 
viz.:—Silk, Paper-hanging, Jewellery, 
Cmagelinn, | aioe Ornament Carving, Glass, Porcelain, 
Ribands,&c. The Competitors must have studied at least Three 
Months in the Schoo! at Somerset House. 
Particulars to be learnt at the School, 


NSTITUTION for the ADVANCEMENT 
| ofthe ARTS and PRACTICAL SCIENCE, Regent Street, 
and 5 Cavendish Square 
The Committee of the Institution have the satisfaction to an- 
nounce, that they are now ready to waneeee interesting Modelsand 
Works of Art, for Exhibiti The itution will be opened 
early in the Month of April. 


o ~ . > 
ENT’S LIST of BOOKS and EN- 
GRAVINGS, with their sizes gn prices, published 
during the year 1837, may be had with the January number of 
«« Bent's Literary Advertiser,” for 1838, price ls. 7d., stamped for 








post. ‘ " 
No. 398, for February, is also ready, price 7d. 
Published regularly on the 10th day of every month, by Robt. 
Bent, Aldine Chambers, Paternoster Row, and supplied, postage 
free, by — Booksellers _ Newsmen, pane 8s, per annum, 


vu E | NEW “WORK by sd BO: i ois 

A Prospectus of the New Periodical Work by the Author 
of the “ Pickwick Papers, will be issued on Wednesday next, the 
28th instant, and may be had ofall Booksellers, or of the Publish- 
ers, Chapman and Hall, 186 Strand. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 
To Booksellers, Publishers, &c. 
R. HODGSON respectfully announces, 


that he is instructed by Mr. Valpy, who is retiring, to 
submit by Auction, on the Premises, No. 4 Ked Lion C ourt, Fleet 
Street, on ‘Tuesday, March 6th, 
| The whole of his Stock of Books, Copy- 
rights, Stereotype, Steel and Copper 
Plates, Paper, &c. &c. 

Consisting cf upwards of One Hundred Thousand Volumes, in- 
cluding Vajpy’s Shakspeare— Hume, Smollett, and Hughes's 
History of England—Classical Family Library—Stephens’s The- 
saurus—Greek Septuagint—Book of Common Prayer—Address 

to Parishioners — Arabian Nights’ Entertainments — Knapp's 
Greek T Nair’s H c. &c. 
To be viewed, and Catalogues had on the Premises, and at 
r. Hodgson’s No. 192 Fleet Street. 














BOOKS IN THE _— 
eG L 


YNOUNT CA GLIOSTRO, 
the Charlatan. A Tale of the Reign of Louis XVI. 
Edward Bull, Public Library, 19 Holles Street, 

Cavendish Square. 
© press, and shortly: will be published, 
UR “YOUNG MEN;; their Importance 
and Claims. 
By F. A. COX, D.D. LL.D. &c. 
In 1 vol. duodecimo. 
%e* The Prize of One Hundred Guineas has been just adjudi- 
cated to the Author for the above Essay, by the 
Rev. — Harris, Author of “* Mammon,” 
Rev. J. K. Foster, President of Cheshunt College, 
On bebalf os the « British and Foreign Young Men’s Society.” 
ondon: William Ball, Paternoster Row. 





On Feb. 28, in fcap § fro. ‘price 5s. in cloth, gilt oii, 
HE EXECUTOR’S GUIDE. 
By J. C. HUDSON, 
Of the Legacy Duty Otfice, Somerset House. 
London: Longman, Orme, and Co. 


Of whom may be had, 
Price 2s. 6d. the 4th edition of 


Mr. Hudson’s Plain Directions for Making a 
win according to the New Act. 


THE NEW WORK BY THE OHARA FAMILY. _ 
HE BIT © WRITIN 


will be published on Monday next, the 26th instant. 


Also, 
Mrs. Wilberforce ; 
Or, the Widow and her Orphan Family. In 2 vols. 
Saunders and Otley, Public Library, Conduit Street. 


ENGLAND'S HISTORY, TO THE DEATH OF 
WILLIAM IV. 
bes big ag Engravin 
On Mareh Ist, Vol. V., price 4s. pee lettered, of the 
ISTORY of ‘ENGLAND. by HUME, 
SMOLLETT, and STEBBING. 


In Twenty Monthly Vols.,— Hume 10, Smollet 6, Stebbing 4. 
Joseph Rickerby, Sherbourne Lane, King William Street, City. 





Under th the etna of the Ky Sor the Diffusion of 
Knowle 
On the lst of March will ~~ published 


HE PENNY MAGAZINE, Part LXXI, 
rice 6d. 

The Sixth Volume is also just published, price 7s. 6d. uniformly 

bound with the pononding volumes, any of which can be obtained 
of the Booksellers 


The Penny Cyclopedia, Part LXII. price 


Mone Tenth Volume is now completed, price 7s. 6d. bound in 
cloth, and may be obtained, with any of the preceding volumes, 
uniformly bound, through every Bookseller. 

, 

The Penny Cyclopedia, Vol. IT. Part I, 
price 3s. A re- issue of the “* Penny Cyclopedia” in Half-volumes 
bas been undertaken, as by this arrangement new Subscribers, 
by a moderate periodical outlay, will be enabled to complete 
een Work simultaneously with the Purchasers of the curren 

itio 

T he Library of Entertaining Knowledge, 
Part LXXVI., ups digs ey Men of Modern Times, and 
oorning Part I1. of Vol. XX . of the Series. 

The Volume is also oe ee apne 4s. 6d. bound in cloth; and 
any of the nee a of the Series may be had, uniformly 
beund, at the sam 

London : Charles ‘Knight and Co. 22 Ludgate Street. 


On the lst of March will be published, 


HE PICTORIAL BIBLE, Part XXY., 


price2s. The Work is also published in Weekly Num. 
gage 6d.each. The Second Volume was completed in Part 
XViL. 
The First Volume includes to the end of _, and contains 220 
Woodcuts, handsomely bound in cloth, price 17: 
The Second Volume extends from Samuel to the end of Isaiah, 
= contains 840 pages of Letter-press, with 321 Woodeuts, 
rice ll, 
The Third Volume will complete the Work. 
The Quarto Pictorial Bible, Part 11T. price 
-» to be completed in Sixteen Monthly Parts, forming Four 
>>: Volumes. 

The Pictorial Edition of the Book of Com. 
mon Prayer, with Original Notes, by the Rev. Henry Stebbing, 
M.A. Part VI. price 2s, 6d. containing 81 Woodcut Lilustrations. 

The Pictorial Edition of the New Testament, 
Part IV. ieee. To be completed in One Volume, containing 
about 200 Woodcuts, 

The Pictorial History of England, Part XIIL 
price 2s. The Work is also published in Weekly Numbers, price 
6d. each. 

The First Volume is also just published, handsomely bound in 
cloth, price ld. 4s. It comes down to the end of the reign of 
Richard II., and contains upwards of 500 Woodcut Illustrations. 

Portrait Illustrations of the Pictorial History 
of England, Part I. price 2s. to be completed in Twenty Monthiy 
Parts. The Portraits contained in Pp I. are— Wiclif, Chaucer, 
Sir Thomas More, Cranmer, and Dr 

Londan : Charles Knight and te Oy 2 Ludgate Street. 


In a few days, 3 vols. post 8 
RT and ARTISTS in "ENGLAND; 

being Letters written during a Season in London, and 

Visits to the Seats of the Nobility and Gentry in the Country; 

with Descriptions of the — and Private Collections of Works 
of Art, Sketches et Gacion, % 

G. F. ‘WA AGEN, 
Director of the Royal Gallery at Berlin. 
John Murray, Albe marle Street. 


LLENDORFF'S GERMAN GR: AM. 
M AR, translated from the 5th French edition, will be 
published in March, by 
J.B. Bais 219 Regent Street; Black and Armstrong, 
8 Wellington Street North. 





On the Ist of March will be published, price @¢. 6d. No. I. of the 
y o y . y 
NNALS of NATURAL HISTORY ; or, 
Magazine of Zoology, Botany, and Geology; with En- 
gravings. 
Conductors—for Zoology, Sir W. JARDINE, Bart., 
P. J. SELBY, Esq., and Dr. JOHNSTON. 
For Botany—Sir W. J. HOOKER, Reg. Prof. Bot. Glasgow. 
For General © orrespondence— ve TAYLOR, 
Under Sec. Linn. 
London: R. and J. E. Taylor; 8. itil. Edinburgh: 
W. H. Lizars 


In Ist March willbe published, demy 4 4to. price 2s, 6d, 


|p FLORAL CABINET, No. XIII 
Containing Engravings of the following Plants, carefully 
and accurately coloured from Nature :— Sieversia Montana, 
Cosmos diversifolius,, Begonia incarnata, and Barkeira elegans. 
%%* The first twelve Numbers of this Work may still be had, 
price 2s. 6d, each, or handsomely half-bound in green moroces, 
price 36s. 
London . Published by William Smith, 113 Fleet Street. 


ic New Number of 

THE METROPOLITAN, 

for March, will contain— 

1. Note Book ofan Irish Bar-) 6. Mems. in the Mediterranean 
rister, No. 5, Master of the _by Lancelot Lamprey, No- 
Rolls The Sailor's Farewell 

2. Ursel; a True Story of True a. Better Late than Never 
Love, by Mrs. ©. Gore The Mariner's Daughter, by 

3. Parliamentary Portraits: Mr. "ne Author of © ¢ avendish, 
Shaw Lefevre, Mr. E.J.Stan- ‘ Gentieman Jack,” &e. 
ley, Mr. G. Cayley, Mr. Grant- a6. » Cohtaaey po ~ Howitt 
ley Berkeley, Mr. S. O’Brien, 11. A Day in lo 
Mr. Villiers, Mr. Williams, 12. The Daughter’ 's Request, by 
Mr. Lynch, by the Author of Mrs. Abdy 
« Random Recollections of the 12. Venice oni its Dependencies 
Lords and Commons,” **Great 14. Madvigal, by Mrs. ©. 
Metropolis,” &c. Wilson 

4. The Devotees, the Nun of Reviews, Noticesof New W orks, 
Clives Literary Intelligence, &e- 

5. at te Mrs. Jameisons by) 

R. Howit! 





Sooners and Otley, Public Library, Conduit Street. 
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On ees > ist will be perry fe in reyal 8ve. price 
alf-a-Crown, the Namber of 
HE 


MONTHLY “CHRONICLE ; a 


National Journal of Politics, Literature, Selence, and 
the Art: 


Principal Contributors :—E. L. BULWER, Esq. M.P., 
Dr. LARDNER, Sir D. BREWSTER, &c. &c. &e. 
Contents :— 
Weather Almanacks — Mr. 


Ministr. 
ee og and the late 


¢. — of Peterborough’ 


rst 
% one ae of England, from| 9. Ieaprovementete Steam Na- 
the Accession of Victoria I, vigation 
4. The Satie No. 1.—Art in} 10. Heating Apparatus at Jeru- 
Ficti salem Coffee-House 
5, Zicci, a Tr ale 1. The Drama, Music, and the 
6, Notes on the Month Operas 
7. The Moon and the Weather '12, Progress of Science and Art 
13. The Press—Notices of New Works. 
London: Longman and Co. 


On Feb. geth, in vol, post 8vo. containing “nearly “Six Handred 
Pages, price 18s, cloth lette 
POPULAR LAW DICTIONARY ; 
familiarly explaining the Terms and Forms of English 
Law ; adapted to the comprehension of persons not educated for 
the legal profession, and affording information peculiarly useful 
to Magistrates, Merchants, Parochial Officers, and others. 
By THOMAS EDLY NE TOMLINS, Attorney and Solicitor. 
#,* The whole work has undergone careful and able revision, 
with reference to its legal accuracy, by an eminent Barrister. 
London: Longman, Orme, and Co. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
SCHOOL BOOKS. ” 
CATALOGUE of GREEK, LATIN, 
and ENGLISH SCHOOL BOOKS, including Mr. Valpy’s 
Publications, may be had gratis, of Mesers. Longman and Co., or 
of any of their Correspondents in the various Provincial Towns. 
39 pcan Row, Feb. 20, 1838. 


“Burke! ‘8 Works, with General Index, the only complete edition. 
In 16 vols. 8vo. price Gl. 17s. in boards 


iG 
HE WORKS of the RIGH { HON. 
EDMUND BURKE, 

Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. ae Churchyard, 

and Waterloo Fines Pall Mal 

#y# A few Copies may be had on royal paper, price 9/. 128. in 
boards; also, several of the latter Volumes, in demy and royal 
8vo, and 4to. to complete Sets. 

In 5 vols. 8vo. (Six Parts), price ‘Bl. 12s. in boards, 
AX EXPOSITION of the PARABLES 
and SC ED ER PARTS of the GOSPELS. 
EDWARD GRESWELL, B.D. 

Fellow “one Christi College, Oxford: and Author of the 
“Harmonia Evangelica,” and of ** Dissertations on the Principles 
and Arrangement of a Harmony of the Gospels.” 

Printed for J., bie . and F. Rivington, St. ate Churchyard, 

Waterloo Place, Pall Mat 
*%* A few Copies ofthe Three last Parts on be had, to 
complete Sets, price 1/. 16s. 


n 2 vols. 8vo. price 1/. 1s, the 7th edition of 
ANd OTATIONS on the FOUR GOS. 
PELS and the ACTS of the APOSTLES. Compiled 
and abridged for the Use of Students. 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 
Of whom may be had, 
Annotations on the Epistles; being a Con- 
tonntion of the ahove Work. By the Rev, James Slade, M.A. 
Vicar of Bolton-in-the-Meors. 4th edition, 2 vols, Bvo. 18s. 





In 8v0. price 10s. 6d. board 
ECTURES on the PROPHETICAL 
OFFICE of the CHURCH, viewed relatively to Roman- 
ism and Pepaers acca 
N HENRY ye a B.D. 
Fellow of vial Co) College, er Vicar of St. Mary the Virgin's, 


‘ord. 
Printed for J.,G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pail Mall. 
GILBERT'S CLERICAL GUIDE. 
In one vol. royal 8vo. nee wa ~ in cloth boards, a new 


HE CLERICAL GUIDE, and 
ECCLESIASTICAL DIRECTORY: containing a com- 
plete Register of the Dignities and Benefices of the Church of 
England, with their respective Value, founded on an average of 
three years; and exhibiting thenames of the Incumbents, Patrons, 
and Impropriators ; compiled from the Report of the Commis- 
sioners appointed * to inquire into the Revenues and Patronage 
of the Established Church in England and Wales ,” and presented 
to both Houses of Parliament, in June 1835, by command of His 
late Majesty. 
Printed for a , G., and F. Rivington, St. er s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo wince, Pall —_ 


In 8v0, price 14s. boards, the 3d and aliens volume of 


CONNECTION of SACRED and 
PROFANE HISTORY, from the Death of Joshua to 
the Decline of the Kingdoms of Israel and Judah. Intended to 
complete the Series of Shuckford and Prideaux. 
By the Rev. MICHAEL RUSSELL, LL.D. 4 
Author of “The History of the Oburch in Scotland.” 

* By the appearance of this volume, the public are at length 
Pc with a **Connection of Sacred ro g Profane History,” 
from the creation of the world down to the era of the Christian 
Redemption; in which are set forth, not only the most remark. 
able events which befel the ancient people of God, but also an ac- 
count of the origin, constitution, learning, commerce, and polity, 
of all the distinguished nations of antiquity. 

Printed for J., w= * = F. Rivington, St. Paul's Churchsard, 
Vaterloo Place, Pall Mall. 


ject, I might be 
| has beco 





et This a = be had now complete, in 3 vols. 8v0. 
price 2/, 2s. boards, 


THE NEW WORK EDITED BY “ BOZ.” 
Now ready, in 2 vols. post 1 Bvo. handeowely bound and embel- 
” lished, with by George 
Cruikshank, and Portrait, 


EMOIRS of GRIMALDI the CLOWN. 
ed by CHARLES DICKENS, Esq. (* BOZ.") 
Toshee, of « The Pickwick Papers,” “ Oiiver Twist,” &c. 
ard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 
#,* Orders received by all Booksellers. 








COMPLETION se! MR. ( ——- TRAVELS. 
n 2 vols. post 8vo 
XCURSTONS in ITAL 7; 
y J. FENIMORE COOPER, E 3 
Author m The Pilot,” “ The Spy,” “ The Bravo,” &c. 
Is published this day. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in uci to Her Majesty. 


MRs. TROLLOPE’S NEW WORK ON AUSTRIA. 
In 2 vols. &8vo. embellished with Fourteen Engravings, 
IENNA and the AUSTRIANS 
By Mrs. TROLLOPE, 
Author air Paris and the Parisians,” ‘* The Vicar - Wrexhill,” 
‘ Domestic Manners of the Americans,” 
Richard Bentley, New Rurlington — 

Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


B Great Marlborough Street, Feb. 24. 


ME. COLBURN'S NEW PUBLICA. 
EN of CHARACTER. By Douglas 


errold, Esq. 3 vols. post 8vo. with numerous charac- 
teristic Illustrations atter T’ By 


HE RIVER and the DESERT. By Miss{ 
Pardee, Authoress of “*‘ The City of the Ps. hy &e. 
2 vols. post 8vo. with numerous Illustrations. (Just ready.) 


II. 
OYSTON GOWER; or, the Days of 
KingJohn. By Thomas Miller, Author of“ A Day in the 
Woods,” &c. 3 vols. 
« One of the best books in the Scott school that we have read.” 
— Atheneum. 


IV. 
OUTH AMERICA and the PACIFIC. 
Comprising a Journey across the Pampas and the Ante, 
from Buenos Ayres to Valparaiso, Lima, Panama, &c. By the 
Hon. P. Campbell Scarlett. @ vols. past 8vo. with numerous 
Illustrations. 
V. 
AFF HALL. By Robert Sulivan, Esq. 
3 vol 
«A well- told atory—original in design, worked out with inimit- 
able effect, and abounding with striking incidents.”—Sunday 
Times, 


HE COURTIER'S DAUGHTER. By 


a viatioedl 3vols. (Just ready.) 





2d mates revised and augmented, 8 


HE NINTH BRIDGE EWATER “TREA. 
TISE. A Ry 
B CHARLES BABBAGE, Esq. 

*« The volume here presented to the public does not form a part 
of the Series of works under the will of the late Ear! of Bridge- 
water. I have, however, et S vaca’ in furthering the inten- 
tions of the testator by p an that sub- 

rmitted to cmnbent: with them a title which 
ome familiarly associated in the public mind with 





| the subject of natural religion."—-Eztract from the Preface. 


John wanmnidinds enero Street. 


ad 2d edition, with a ites post 8vo. Bs. ei. 
OREST SCENES and INCIDENTS in 
z the WILDS of CANADA 
By Sir GEORGE HEAD. 
John Murray, A Albemarle Street. 


sana edition, revised, bai - —— Woodcuts, and Maps, 


OURNEY through ARABIA PETREA 
to MOUNT SINAI, and the Excavated City ef Petra— 
the Edom of the Prophecies. 
By M. LEON DE LABORDE. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


~ Price 3s, 6¢, ~~ 
AMAICA under the APPRENTICESHIP 


SYSTEM, 


By a PROPRIETOR. 

“The Island is subject to the reproach that the Negroes, in 
some respects, are now in a worse condition than they were in 
slavery.”—E,rtract from the Ninth Message of Sir Lionel Smith to 
the Assembly of Jamaica, on the 3ist October, 1837, 

Published by J. Andrews, at his Circulating Library, 
167 New Bond Street. 





panni ~ p ON wet ATION. 1 


vol. post 8 
Q* EDUCA ATION and "SELF - FORMA. 


TION.—Based upon Physical, Intellectual, Moral, and 
Religious Principles. 
‘rom the German of Dr. J. C. A. HEINROTH, 
Professor at the University of Leipsic. 

o* The work of pa proces is that of a philosopher and 
on h Pp i to the English public at 
this period, as sue in suggestions which may prove exten- 
sively beneficial. 

London: A. Schloss, 42 Great Russell Street, British Museum. 
P.S. A list comprising a most judicious collection of German 





Works on Education, annexed to the above work, can be obtained © 
, 


gratis. 


ice 4s. 6d. in cloth, 


OUNG MEN; or, an. Appeal to the 
waemne) Classes of Society § in their behalf. 
y the Rev. STEPHEN DAVIES, B.C.L. 
of quak 's College, Pr and Curate of Bow Brickhill, 


cks. 
Published by Hatchard and yo Piccadilly; and L. and G. 
Seeley, Fleet Street, London; and to be had of all Booksellers in 
Town and Country. 





2d edition, Spy enlarged and improved, with a Plate of 
on Family, price 3s, 6d. cloth boards, 
UR" IS on HEALTH. 
Contents : 
wees Organic, and Moral are pore its Effects on Hear- 
i ing and Sight 
aie of these Laws the) _— Injurious Effeets of Lead 
Cause of Disease sterns —Spring Water re- 
Care of the Health in Infancy pose a 
and Youth—its Advantages in| wo 4 and Suicidal Mono- 
A fter-life 
Air, Exercise, Sleep, Diet, Regi- Bh nnse a ere for 
men, Clothing, Bathing, &c. | Longevity — The History of se-« 
Health of Individuals greatly} veral of the oldest Persons 
Dependent on themselves known, four of whom attained 
Advice to the Studious and Se-} the ages of 164, 172, 185, and 
dentary 207. 
London: H, Renshaw, 356 Strand. Edinburgh: Bell and 
radfute. Dublin: Curry and Co. 


cap, jaleetends 
HOUGHTS of the TIM! ES: or, Men and 
Things. 





By T. B. BROWNE, Ksq. 
« Per lo gran mar del essere.” 
| « Je ne veois le tout de rien.” 
| Contents: — Of History; of Religion; of Poetry; of Utili- 
ion and Fancy, Humour and Wit; of the 
| prt d of L, iving in Stirring Times; of Absenteeism ; of the 





Men to be loved and the Men to be admir 


London: Ss sine stled Orme, and Co, 


RANSACTIONS of the ENTOMOLO.- 
GICAL SOCIETY of LONDON. Now ready, Vol. II, 
Part I. containing 8 Plates (mostly coloured) and numerous 
Memoirs. Price, to Members, 6s., at the Rooms of the Society, 
17 Old Bond Street ; ; to the Public, 8s. : 
Vol. I. complete, with 24 Plates, price 19s. 
to Members ; 252. 6d, to the Public. 
ondon : Longman and Co. Paterrioster Row; and 
J. B. Bailliére, Regent Street. 


In 8vo. 
‘ ’ 
HE DUKE of WELLINGTON’S 

DESPATCHES. A new edition. 
Vols, 4, 2, and 3, contain the Indian Campaigns. 
— re 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10, the Peninsular Campaigns, to the Ex- 

pulsion of the French Army under Soult, in August 1813. 
— 1) and 12 ne the Series) will be published during 

the present yea’ 

nilon : Sohn Murray, Albemarle Street. 


NEW AND CHEAPER ‘eeasiimacaiee 
1 vol, bound, 
HE VIOLIN; being a " complete History 
of that leading inmuament, with succinct Memoirs of 
its most eminent Professors. 
G. DUBOURG. 

** We recommend Mr. Dubourg’s very pleasing and well-ar- 
ranged volumeto all who take an interest—and who does not ?—in 
the violin,”—Blacknood's Magazine, 

_—— Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 


LITERATURE AND ) MUSIC COMBINED. 
HE SUNBEAM, No. 4, Price 3d. con- 
ining Original Papers and Poetry, and a New Song 
with aoe acts Accompaniment, by J. Barnett. No.1 contains 
a New Song, by J. Barnett. No. 2,aNew Duet, by E. J. Loder. 
No. 8, a New Song, by N. C. Bochea. The Monthly Part will be 
ready with the Magazines. 
London: G. Berger, Holywell Street, Strand. 





With RAMI De nay ey in demy 8vo. 2s. ak. 


1 8vo, 5s., Part IV. of 
H ISTORY of BRITISH BIRDS. 
By WILLIAM YARRELL, F.L.S. V.P.Z,S. 

“ To those who are acquainted with Mr. Yarrell’s History of 
British Fishes, it will be unnecessary to say one word in com- 
mendation of the present work. It is distinguished by the same 
intimate acquaintance with the subject of which it treats; is 
written in an equally popular style, and is embellished by nume- 
rous beautiful illustrations from one of the most eminent artists 
of the day.” —Eclectic Review, 

“The letter-press shews the opinions and the newest facts 
collected by the leallfng natoralists. The engravings of birds are 
beautiful, lively, and true,”’—Tait’s Magazine. 

“ The whole being admirally described, and beautifully de- 
picted, with tail-pieces of uncommon excellence.” — Literary 
Gazette, 

John Van Voorst, 1 Paternoster Row. 


Handsomely te | e ‘ ened 8v0. r, price 31. oe booemt or on 


HE PAROCHIAL L HISTORY. of. CORN. 
WALL, founded on the Manuscript Histories of Mr, Hals 
and Mr. Tonkin; with Additions and various Appendices. 
By DAVIES GILBERT, 
row nn President 4 the Royal Society, 
F.A.S., F.R.S.E., M.R.LA., L., &c., ec. 
Published e 2 B. Nichols aud Son, “* Parliament Street, 
London ; and Sold by J. Liddell, Bodmin; J. Lake, Falmouth ; 
0. Matthews, Helston; Messrs. Bray, Launceston ; T. Vi 
Penzance; Mrs. Heard, Truro; W. H. berts, Exeter ; 
Zone, Plymouth; and all other Booksellers in Cornwal) and 
Devon. 








THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 











NEW: ELEMENTARY. WORKS FOR 
BY INGRAM. COBBIN, M.A. 


SCHOOLS, 


‘THE GRAMMATICAL AND PRONOUNCING 


SPELLING-BOOK. 


On a New Plan, designed to ) communicate the Rudiments of Grammatical Knowledge, and to prevent and correct bad Pronunciation, 


selina while it' promotes an acquaintance with Orthography. 
ant ones "Monthly Review. a 


6th’edition, 12mo.'1s. 6d. sheep. 
ion before us — well — to their (the heads of academies) purpose, as it contains the outlines both of a grammar and dictionary, 


as well as Teading 


THE INSTRUCTIVE READER. 


Containing Lessons on Religion, Morals, and General Knowledge, in-easy gradations. Illustrated by Instructive Cuts, on an original Plan. 
with pees for Examination, and Elliptical: Recapitulations. 3d edition, 12mo. 3s. roan, lettered. 


«A valuable acquisition for nurseries and elementary schools.”—Imperial 


; 


Magazine. 


THE CLASSICAL ENGLISH. VOCABULARY. 


Containing a Selection of Words commonly used by the best Writers, with their Pronunciation and Derivation ; together with Latin ani 


French Phrases in general use, and other Articles essential to the attainment of a ‘ éorrect Knowledge of the English Language. 
t to.“ The Grammatical and Pronouncing Spelling-Book,” and: for-the assistance of-the higher Classes in Schools, and of Youth in 


Sup 
eer eeovape Studies. 2d edition, 12mo. 3s. roan, lettered. 


Intended as 4 


** A work of great labour and utility, and is entitled to a higli rank among books for schools."—Kvangelical Magazine. 


LONDON: 


SIMPKIN,; MARSHALL, AND. CO. 





STANDARD WORKS, 
PUBLISHED BY WILLIAM PICKERING, CHANCERY LANE. 


DR. BUCKLAND’S BRIDGEWATER TREATISE, 
ON GEOLOGY. AND MINERALOGY. 
Second edition, with Eighty-eight Plates, 2 vols. 8vo. price 1/. 15s. 


THE BRIDGEWATER: TREATISES COMPLETE. 


Much disappointment having lately arisen from several of the Treatises aes out of print, the Publisher 
leave to intimate that complete Sets may now be had, forming Twelve handsome vols. 8vo. Price Jl. 15s. 6d. cloth 








In 2 vols, 4to. price Five Guineas, 


A NEW DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
By CHARLES RICHARDSON. 


This work consists of two large quarto volumes, upon the composition of which the author has been employed for more than 
twenty years; and though the expense of publication has exceeded the sum of 6000/. it is y rice of Five 
Guineas. The two Solemed contain nearly 2300 pages hee ah yh each, closely yet clearly and beautifully printed. © In this 
Dictionary equal care has been b — m the i} Expl and also upon the copious selection of Quotations 

in iljustration of both; these are wical Beries, from Wiclif and Chaucer, to Burke and Cowper. 


‘ASMION. A TALE.  Fovlscap 8vo. price 9s. 
“A charming tale age fiction. The eco of fancy in this story is nfatvellous; ‘the rich diversity of incidents without 
—, and the he grouping and selection, is a proof of a very delicate taste,” —Gentlleman's 


ine, Sept. 1837. 























DR. NOLAN’S WARBURTONIAN LECTURES. 


chithe Principal Events of the 


The ee ee as constituti 
ine Dispensations are pwr Apap by the prec Wine Wevptation of their Dates. 


In 8vo, price 1 


HOLE ON THE LITURGY... 
RACTICAL DISCO 
ON ALL THE ey AND OFFICES OF’ THE* LITURGY OF :THE.. 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. - . 
By the Rev. MATTHEW HOLE. 
A new edition, in 3 vols. 8vo. 12. 16s. 7 = , 
MALTHUS ON POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
Second edition, with great Additions from the Author's own MS.,6vo, 14s. 


wo first Chapters are entirely rewritten, and a great variety of fresh matter is every where introduced. A. mort interest- 
‘ori to the even volume is a Memoir of the Author, ty the Bishop Sa tnemnaneane *—Edinburgh Review, No. 1 


ae ee THE BIBLIOGRAPHER’S MANUAL. 
an Account of upwards of Fifty ‘Thousand Rare, Curious, and. Useful Books, pupiieles io ae 10, a ing to, 
. see » since the Invention pedir ram 4 ‘with Bibliographical and Critical Ni » and 
at vie i a have been sold in the present Century. 
By W. T. LOWNDES, 
4 vols, 8vo, 47. 5s.; oo Paper, ay viewed — printed, 8. 10s. 


THE Ww. OF SIR THOMAS BROWNE, 


ofr Norwich, Author of ‘* Vulgar Errors,” ‘‘ Religio Medici,” &c. 
Edited by SIMON WILKIN, Esq. 


; 





* sng hat 


> 
. 


2 vols. post Bvo. 16s. 
HE Author* of -“* Tremaine” on tle 
TRUE CHARACTER of the REVOLUTION of 1@%, 
John Murray, Atsomatio — 


ELFEGOR. A Pee 
The Idea of the Story is taken aoe the “ Novella de 
Belfegor” of the famous Macchiavelli. 8v0 
ey boerd, caustic satire on Church Abuses, ‘ Belfegor." — Morning 
ronicte. 


Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 





In small 8vo, price 32. 6d. boards, 
TANLEY ; tt the Infidel Reclaimel, 
and = Poe 
¥ JAMES C. FYLER, Esq. M.4 
Printed for J ‘G. +, and F. Rivington, St. a ‘. chutes 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall 


rice 7s. 6d. with Nine Plates, 
YRAMIDS of GIZEH. —On the Praetical 
d of the Circle in the Co 


of the 
figuration a ine ok Pyrassids of Gizeh. 
By H. C. AGNEW, Esq. 
Longman and Co. Paternoster Row. 














In 8vo. price 1 


ERMONS on VARIOUS SUBJECTS, 


with Three Lectures on the First Chapter of the lot 


of Ruth. 
By the Rev. HENRY WOODWARD, A.M. 
Formerly of Corpus Christi College, Oxford; Rector of 
Fethard, in the Diocess of Cashel 
By the same “ops wey published, 

* Essays, Thoughts, and Reflections; 
Sexmons on various Subjects. In -~ 3a edition, | a hg 

James Duncan, 37 Paternoster 


bbe mer weg by 1 = nand Co. 
In royal 8vo. Supplement to 
ITHE COMMUTATION TABLES; 
pot oe hag ui yp Aa yore for 1838. 
ByC . WILLICH, 
a and ‘Metuar, University Life Assurance Society: 


Cc — NATIONAL HISTORIES. 
‘ow ready, price 5s. Gd. cloth, 
HE H [STORY of the UNITED 
wig weet Mee 
By JO: N FROST, of Philadelphia. 
C. fem Fleet Street. 


— 


i. or, Scenes 4 


Saunders and Otley, Public Library, Conduit Street. 
Also, nearly ready, 
Mortimer Delmar. 
By the Author of * Conrad:Blessington.” 
__—— 





Printed by JAMES. MOYES, of Brook Green, Hammersmith 
mty of Middlesex, Printer, at his Printing. Office, ol 
ber 28 Castle Street, Leicester Square, in the said Coun, 
published by WILLIAM. ARMIGER SCRIPPS, of 
BS South Molton Street, in the Parish of Saint George vaerte 
aresinthe County aforesaid,atthe LITERARY ‘oA Brides 
OFFICE, Number 7 Wellington Street, Waterloo 





In 4 vols, 8v0, 2/, 8s.; large paper, 47, 4*. 


Strand, in the said County, on Saturday, February 24th, 168 





